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No. 197. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


KENILWORTH. 

As the “ inglorious death’ of Kenil- 
worth Castle alluded to in the following 
account is likely to be so soon convert- 
ed into immortality by the pen of the 
« mighty Wizzard of the North,’’* we 
trust that the following historical 
sketcht of that celebrated place will be 
deemed more than usually interesting 
at the present time. 

The town of Kenilworth is situate five 
miles to the south-west of the city of Coven- 
try, and is at nearly the same distance, on 
the north east, from the town of Warwick. 
Sir William Dugdale observes, that, previ- 
ous tothe conquest, Kenilworth was a mem- 
ber of the Saleuien parish of Stoneleigh, 
being ancient demesne of the crown, “‘ and 
had, within the precincts thereof, a castle, 
situate upon the of Avon, in the w 

posite to Stoneley Abby. Which castle 
stood upon a place called Hom (Holme) 
Hill ; but was devoolished in those turbulent 
times of warr betwixt King Edmand and 
Canutus the Dane.” At the time’ of the 





Norman Survey, Kenilworth was divided. 


into two one of which was 


parts, | 
Optone, and was held of the-king, by Alber- {-28 
2 The other 


tus Clericus, “‘ in pure Almes.”’. 
portion was ed by Richard the For- 
rester. In the reign of Henry I. the manor 
was bestowed by the king on Geoffrey de 
Clinton, who founded here a potent castle 
and a monastery. But, though a fortified 
residence and a religious foundation were 
usually, in the early ages, the harbingers of 
wealth and consequence to a neighbouring 
town, Kenilworth does not appear to have 
ever attained much distinction for greatness 
of population or traftic. 
_ The Castle which, when firm through all 
its battlements and courts, and peopled with 
the baronial pride of the land, formed so fine 
an Ornament to this town, still imparts me- 
lancholy grandeur to the neighbourhood by 
the unusual magnificence of its ruins. These 
remains, have indeed, powerful claims on 
the feelings of the examiner. They present 
one of most splendid and picturesque 
wrecks of caatellated strength to be found in 
eny English onnty Aeshna united with various 

ahaa passages of history—Geoffrey de 
Clinton, the founder of this mg is be 
lieved to have been a man of mean origin, 

* See the last Li Gazette for the an- 
nouncement of a new novel, entitled, Kenil- 
worth, by the anthor of Waverley, 

t Selected from Brewer’s Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, No. XVIII. Vol. 15—a very 
feasonable and entertaining work. 
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oods | that account, a source of profit to their 
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but his talents and acquirements were so 
conspicuous, that he was. made Lord Cham- 
berlain and Treasurer to King Henry I. and, 
afterwards, was appointed Chief Justice of 
England. The castle, however, shortly 
gasene from his posterity. In the reign of 

enry II. it was possessed by the-king, who 
placed here a garrison when his eldest son] 
rebelled against him. The account of the 
provisions taken up for the use of this garri- 
son is curious, as shewing the great value.of 
money at the period. . The following are the 
articles, and the sums paid for them: one 
hundred quarters of Bread Corn, 81. 8s. 2d. 
(little more than 2d..per bushel.) Twenty 
agg of Barley, + 4d, One hundred 

ogs, 7l. 10s. Forty Cows, salted, 4l. 
One hundred and twenty Cheese, 40s. 
Twenty-five quarters of salt, 30s. It is evi- 
dent that the fortified dwellings of the 
Barons, in these turbulent times, not only 
afforded a retreat to the more defenceless 
neighbours, but were probably made, on 


owners ; for we find that the sheriff, in ac- 
counting for the emoluments derived from 
the ward of this castle, mentions. “ certain 
money that he received, in the natyre of 
Ti the tae =p King Joke and H iit, 

reigns 0 e ’ 
large sums were e. ie. ouch lanlidiagh 
ing the fortress more de- 
fensible. The latter'king, in the 38th year 
of his reign, ted the castle to Simon 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and Elinor. his 
wife, but only for their respective lives. 
When this Earl took arms against. his Sove- 
reign, he appointed Sir John Giffard Gover- 
nor of the castle thus recently. bestowed as 
a pledge of amity; and it was consti ’ 
for some time, the great y sg of resort for 
the insurgent nobles: After the discomfi- 
ture and death of the Earl of Leicester, at 
Evesham, Simon Montfort, his son, con- 
tinued to shelter himself in this fortress, 
where lie tvas joined by those friends of the 
baronial faction that were able to effect an 
escape from the field of battle: Thus aided, 
he exercised his power with the ferocity 
usual in these barbarous ages. He is said 
to have sent abroad his builiffs and officers 
with an affectation of sovereign authority ; 
and bands of soldiery frequently issued from 
the castle, on predatory excursions, during 
which they spread the miseries of fire and 
sword with an unsparing hand. 

These scenes of violence were interrupted 
by the approach of the King, who drew near, 
in much military pomp, at the head of an 
army of which the posse comitatus of War- 
wickshire formed a part. Simon Montfort, 
so arrogant while unopposed, now proved 
his cowardice to be equal to his cruelty, 





and secretly withdrew to France, nam- 


PRICE 8d. 


ing Henry de Hastings Governor of the 
castle. Conscious of the great strength of 
the place, and willing to prevent effusion of 
blood; the king sent a message of fair pro- 
mise to the Governor, demanding a surren- 
der; but those within the walls not only re- 
jected this clement overture, but basely in. 
sulted and maimed the messenger. ‘The 
siege now commenced, and the garrison de- 
fended themselves with vigour. They were 
well provided with military engines, among 
which were some that cast stones} to a con- 
siderable distance ; and they occasionally 
ventured on desperate and destructive sallies. 

At length, although assured. that the be- 
sieged were reduced to extremity, the King 
granted lenient terms, and took possession 
of the castle, after having lain before it for 
six months. He shortly bestowed the for« 
tress so tediously acquired, on Edmund his 
younger son, whom he created Earl of Lei« 
cester and Lancaster. 

In the seventh year of King Edward I. a 
ee and gallant tournament was held at 
Kenilworth. The knights were one hundred in 
number, and many were foreigners of dis- 
tinction who entered England for the pur- 
pose of displaying.their chivalry on this oc< 
casion. Robert Mortimer, Earl of March, 
was the promoter of the festixal, and was the 

ipal challenger of the Tilt-Yard. The 
ies were, likewise, one hundred in num- 
ber; and, as am instance of the splendour 
with which they were attired, it is recorded 
that. they wore. silken mantles. The exers 
cises on the eve of Saint Matthew; 
and continued till the day after the feast of 
St. Michael. The dances were not less gal- 
lantly attended than the lists; and to avoid 
all painful distinctions that might arise from 
an attention to precedence, the whole party 
banquetted at a Round Table. 

On the attainder of Thomas, Earl of Lan 
easter; son of Earl Edmand, the castle res 
turned to the crown ; and was by Edward II. 
intended gq, @ place of retirement; when he 


saw ra me, on every side. But 
this ill-fated King was doomed to be brought 
hither as a prisoner. Henry, Earl of Lan 
caster, conveyed him to this place ; and here 
he received intelligence of his formal depo 
sition by the lament held at Westmin- 
ster. Shortly after his mournful reply to 
this information, he wag hurried to Berkley 
castle, the theatre of hid last wretched 
hours. a F 
In the reign of Edwhrd 111. John of Gaunt; 
Duke of Lancaster, 0 possession of 
Kenilworth, by his marriage with Blanch; 
daughter of Henry Earl of Lincoln, and 
Duke of Eancaster. The great aim of those 
t Several large stones, supposed to be a part 
of those hurled during this siege, are yet shéwr 
in the vicinity of the ruins. 
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who had hitherto conduced to the buildin, 
of this strong castle, was security: to ele- 

gance of domestic accommodation, the 
were strangers. The reign of the third Ed- 
ward produced a striking improvement in 
manners ; and convenience and splendour of 
architectural arrangement were now first cul- 
tivated in England. By John of Gaunt large 
aditions were made ; and a great portion of 
the present, ruins consist of the buildings 
raised by his munificence. In the person of 
King Henry IV. son to this Duke, the castle 
again became the property: of the crown ; 
and so continued till Queen Elizabeth con- 
ferred it - rome se Gem Earl of oe 
This Earl ex great sums in adorning 
and Sieenien structure ; and here he had 
the honour of entertaining Queen Elizabeth, 
in a manner so magnificent, that a notice of 
the festivities has been — to form 
an almost necessary page of the national an- 
nals. Her Majesty arrived on the 9th of 
July, 1575, and the splendid revelry of the 
season has met with a curious and amusing 
chronicle in Zaneham, an attendant on the 
court. From this writer we learn that the 
Queen, after dining at Long Itchington, ani 
hunting by the way, ‘‘ was met in the park, 
about a slight shoot from the Brayz and first 
gate of the castl,” by a person representing 
** one of the ten sibills, eumly clad ina pall 
of. white sylk, ‘who pronounced a proper 
oezie in English rime and meeter.” This 
ier ** Majestie benignly accepted, and pass- 
ed foorth untoo the next gate of the Brayz, 
which, for the length, largenes, and use, 
they call now the Tylt-Yard ; whear a porter, 
tall of person, and wrapt also in sylke, with a 
club and keiz of quantitee according, had a 
rough speech full of. passions, in meeter 
aptly made to the purpose.” When the 
porter had concluded his harangue, six 
trumpeters, “ clad in long garments of sylk, 
who stood uppon the wall of the gate, 
sounded a tune of welcum.” This strain 
continued while “ her Highness, all along 
this Tylt-Yard, rode into the inner gate, 
where a person re we the Lady of the 
Lake (famous in King Arthurz Book) with 
too Nymphes waiting — her, arrayed all 
in sylks, attending her highness comming.” 
From the midst of the pool, where was a 
moveable» island, ‘ bright blazing — with 
torches,” the Lady of the Lake floated to 
land, and» greeted her Majesty with “a 
well-penned meeter,” expressive of “ the 
auncientec of the castl,” and the hereditary 

dignity of the Earls of Leicester. 

A: burst of music closed this part of the 
ceremony. Over a dry valley leading to the 
gates “‘ waz thear framed a fayr 
bridge; and upon the first payr of posts 
iwere set too cumly, square, wyre cages,” 
containing “live bitters, curluz, shoover- 
larz, hearsheawz, Godwite, and such lyke 
deinty byrds: On the second payr were 
two great sylver’d bollz, featly apted to the 
urpoze, filde with App!z, Pearz, Oranges, 
oungarnets, Lemmans,’’ &c. The third 
= of posts, “in too such sylver’d Bollz, 
1ad (all in earz green and gold) Wheat, 
Bayly, Ovtz,” &c. ‘The fourth post, “on 
the leaft hand, had grapes in clusters, whyte 





and red ; and the match post against it had 
a payre of great, warts. sylver lyvery Pots, 
for Wyne.” The fifth pair had each “a 
fair large trey, streawd with fresh Grass,” 
containing various specimens of sea-fish ;— 
a costly presentation, at that period, fora 
host in an inland situation. The sixth pair 
of posts sustained a more elevated burthen, 
and ascended from tokens of good cheer to 
the dignity of armorial bearings. On them 
“‘ wear set too ragged stavez of sylver, as 
my Lord givez them in armz, beautifully 
glittering of Armour thereupon depending.” 
On the seventh posts, the last and nearest to 
the caatle, were placed various instruments, 
symbolical “of the Gifts of Phoebus ;” 
tropes of the arts which should be raised on 
the pomp of chivalric bearings, and which 
were thus justly hinted to form the last re- 
sult of dignified effort. 

Over the castle gate, on a “ Table beau- 
tifully garnisht aboove with her Highness 
Arms,” was inscribed a Latin poem, de- 
scriptive of the various tributes paid to her 
arrival by the Gods and Goddesses. This 
was read to her by a poet, “‘ in a long ce- 
ruleoous Garment, with a Bay Garland on 
his head, and a skro in his hand. So passing 
intoo the inner coourt, her Majesty (that 
never rides but alone), thear set down from 
her palfrey, was cenveied up to chamber, 
when after did follo a great peal of Gunz, 
and lightning by Fyrwork.” 

The festivities lasted seventeen days, and 
comprised nearly every pastime which 
the resources of the age could produce. 
The hart was hunted in the park ; the dance 
was proclaimed in the gallery ; and the ta- 
bles were loaded from morn to midnight 
with sumptuous cheer.* The was pco- 
pled with mimic gods and , to sur- 
prise the regal visitant with complimentary 
dialogues, and poetical representations. 
More simple amusements were also studi- 
ously introduced ; the men of Coventry per- 
formed their Hocktide play ;+ the rural 
neighbours were assembled to run at the 
Quintin; and a marriage, in strict consis- 
tency of country ceremonials, was celebrated 
under the observance of the Queen. Every 
hour had its peculiar sport. A famous 
Italian tumbler displayed feats of agility ; 
Morris dancers went through their rude evo- 
lutions, by way of interlude; and thirteen 
bears were baited ‘for the gratification of the 
courtiers. During the Queen’s stay five 
gentlemen were honoured with knighthood, 
and “ nyne persons were cured of the peyn- 





* As a proof of the hospitable spirit of the 
Earl, Laneham observes, that ‘‘ the Clock Bell 
sang not a note all the while her Highness waz 
thear; the Clok stood also still withall; the 
handz of both the tablz stood firm and fast, 
allweys pointing at two aClok,” the hour of ban- 
quet ! e 

+ Founded on the Massacre of the Danes, in 
1002. ‘The actors were led to the spot of per- 
formance by Captain Cox, a person of so much 
humorous notoriety in his day that Ben Jon- 
son names one of his masques, printed in 1640. 
** A Masque of Owls at Kenelworth, presented 
by the Ghost of Captain Cox, monnted on his 
Hobby Horse.” 
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im daungerous diseaz called the King’s 
vill.’ 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, died 
without acknowledged legitimate issue, and 
bequeathed Kenilworth to his brother, Am- 
brose Earl of Warwick, for life; but he 
willed that the inheritance should descend to 
Sir Robert Dudley, his son, a ‘person whose 
singular fortunes will meet with notice in 
our mention of the adjoining lordship of 
Stoneleigh. Sir Robert Dudley came into 

ossession shortly after the decease of his 
ather; but he quitted the kingdom, under 
the King’s licence to travel for three years, 
and not returning, his estates were seized 
for the use of the crown. At this period a 
survey of Kenilworth was taken by the King’s 
officers, from which we extract a few parti- 
culars calculated to convey ideas of the build. 
ing and dependencies, when perfected by the 
labour of many ages :—* The circuit within 
the walls containeth 7 acres, upon which the 
walks are so spacious and fair that two or 
three persons together may walk in most 
places thereof. ‘Fhe castle, with the four 
gatehouses, are all built of free-stone, hewen 
and cut ; the walls in many places of xv and 
x foot thickness, some more, some less, the 
least 4 foot in thickness square. There run- 
neth through the grounds; by the walls of 
the castle, a fair pool, containing cxi acres, 


which at pleasure is to be let round about the 
castle. e circuit of the castle, mannours, 


parks and chase, lying round together, con- 
tain at least xix or xx miles, in a pleasant 
countrey ; the like, both for strength, state 
and pleasure, not being within the realm of 
and.” Prince Henry, to whom the es- 
tate was resigned by the king, avowed his 
readiness to pay to Sir Robert Dudley the 
sum of 14,5000 for his title to the castle 
and domains, notwithstanding the legal in- 
a raid to which he had rendered himself 
subject; but, owing to the death of the 
— more than 3000/. were actually 
; and no ever reached the fu- 
itive Sir Robert. estate was possessed 
y the king at the commencement of the 
last civil war, and it shared the disastrous 
fortunes of its regal owner. The castle of 
Kenilworth may figuratively be said to have 
died an inglorious death. A mighty building, 
like a mighty chieftain, seems to fall with 
consonant magnificence when it sinks be- 
neath the pressure of conflict, amid the 
neral havoc of a wide field of chivalry; but 
this castle crumbled into ruins under the 
petty assaults of sordid hands,—bannerless, 
and without one contending hero to sigh over 
its destruction. Cromwell granted the whole 
manor to certain officers of his army, who 
demolished the splendid fabric in order to 
make a market of its materials. The turrets 
once dismantled, thé relics were open to 
every spoliator. But the hand of depreda- 
tion is now stopped, and the fragments, if 
left to the slow inroads of time, are likely to 
remain the memorials of baronial grandeur, 
for the melancholy gratification of many 4 
succeeding age. 
These ruins are very extensive, and pre- 
sent various combinations of the most ro- 





mantic and picturesque description, They 
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in many parts screetied and defended from 
the ‘na co a winds by nestling shrubs and 


“clinging ivy, which impart a lovely mellow- 


aan to the general display. Of the original 
fortress it is believed that only one portion 
remains. This. comprises three sides: of a 
square tower, popularly termed Caesar's 
tower, an appellation often bestowed on 
buildings of a similar construction. The 
walls of this structure are in some places 
sixteen feet thick. The additions made by 
John Duke of Lancaster were large and 
massive. Considerable parts still remain, 
in different stages of decay, and they are yct 
distinguished by the term of Lancaster- 
buildings. That division of the pile that 
owes. its foundation to the Earl of Leicester 
was of amagnificent character, and is like- 
wise known by the name of its noble de- 
siguer. In this part of the castle-ruins are 
to be seen the relics of the great hall of en- 
tertainment, a fine baronial room, 86 feet in 
length and 45 feet in width. The Leicester 
buildings were composed of a brown friable 
stone, not well calculated to stand the wea- 
ther; and this part of the pile, though the 
last erected, is perhaps the most ancient 
in appearance. The great Gate-House rais- 
ed by the Earl is in better preservation. The 
entrance was formerly through an arched 
way, now walled in; and the building is at 
present occupied by a farmer. In one apart- 
ment is a large and curious chimney piece 
of alabaster, ornamented with the armorial 
bearings, crest, and motto of the Leicester 
family. This chimney piece, together with 
the oaken wainsevtting of the room in 
which it is placed, was removed to its present 
situation, from one of the principal apart- 
ments of the Leicester buildings. The fine 
lake, which formerly ornamented three sides 
of the castle, and -was the scene of much 
pageantry during Queen Elizabeth’s visit, is 
now nearly dried up, and has long ceased to 
be an attractive object. 

The Monastery, before noticed as the 
foundation of Geoffrey de Clinton, in the 
reign of Henry J. was for canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine, and stood to the 
east of the castle. This religious house was 
well endowed, and was valued at the Disso- 
lution at 533/. 15s. 4d. clear. The remains 
are now few, and consist chiefly of some 
fragments of wall, aud the mutilated gate of 
entrance. On digging in the vicinity of the 
ruins, about the year 1795, some considera- 
ble traces of the foundation, including part 
of an aisle, or cloister, were discovered. 

Such has been and is Kenilworth ; un- 
questionably an adinirable scene for exer- 
ey ba talents of the extraordinary person 
who has undertaken to delineate its features, 
F whichever of the important periods of its 
history he may chuse to paint the portrait, 
and throw the living colours of his genius 


over the faint obliterated canvas of its an- 
cient existence. 





Transactions of the Historical and Lite- 
rary Committee of the American Phi= 
losophical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
Sor promoting useful Knowledge. Vol. 
1. Svo, pp. 464. Philadelphia. 1819. 


In our last: and present number, we 
have indulged freely in the illustration 
of an- American work of very consi- 
derable attractions, and which has made 
some noise on both sides of the Ocean. 
We now take up another performance, 
of the same country, with which we do 
not think the British public has much, 
ifany acquaintance. 

This volume, besides an official ac- 
count of the institution whence it ema- 
nates, and of sundry particulars con- 
nected therewith, contains several pa- 
pers of general interest, and as we con- 
ceive, of considerable curiosity for Eny- 
lish readers. ‘The principal are, “ the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Natives who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania, &c.” by the Rev. John 
Heckewelder; and two Papers on the 
language of the American Indians and of 
the Lenni Lenape, by that gentleman, 
and a Mr. Duponceau, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the society. It is to 
the former that we shall chiefly direct 
attention ; but it may be expedient, in 
setting out, to say something respecting 
the Historical and Literary Committee 
itself, 

Of this committee, which is indefinite in 
number, a list of 32 members is given; 
William Tilghman is the chairman; and 
among the members, we observe the names 
of Thomas Jetferson, Dr. Logan, the grand- 
son’ of William Penn’s secretary, and Ni- 
cholas (we fancy Capt.) Biddle. It is a new, 
and the 7th branch of the American Philoso- 
phical Society * ; its object is to form a collec- 
tion of annual records and maps, Indian trea- 
tises, &c. calculated to throw a light on 
American, and especially Pennsylvanian his- 
tory; to-obtain correct topographical, anti- 
quarian, and satistical information, and to 
publish the same when atviseable. The 
work now before us is the first result ; and 
Mr. Heckewelder’s account of the Indian 
nations, &c. (to which we now turn) its first 
and most generally interesting ingredient. 

The “ Stix Nations,” and other Indian 
tribes, which were the occupants, though not 
the original inhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
the adjoining states when the whites arrived 
among them, were divided into two rival bo- 
dies; the one consisting of the Mengwe, Min- 
goes, (or Iroquois, or;Six Nations, already 
noticed,) and the other of the Lenape, ‘or as 
the Europeans called them, the Delawares, 
Mohicans, Nanticokes, &c.; whose territory 
being wrested from thein, they were forced to 
wander to the west. Previous to this grand 
event, they had occupied these territories 
for centuries ; and it is into this portion. of 

* Previous to its establishmeiit in 1215. there 
were but six classes ; 1, of geography, mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, and astronomy; 2, of 
medicine and anatomy; 3, of natural history and 
chemistry; 4, of trade and commerce; 5, of me- 
chanics and architgeture ; and 6, of husbandry 





their history that the author’s enquiry is 
directed. Into the period, indeed, of their 
comparative imocence, while they possessed 
many honourable and virtuous qualities, 
and before that excessive degeneracy. had 
ensued from their intercourse with civilized 
seople, which has especially daring the last 
half century marked their decadence and 
degradation. The Lenni Lenape, or Dela- 
wares, are Mr. Heckewelder’s favourites ; and 
he seems a little inclined to be theorick 
about them ; ‘he also discovers a few pre- 
judiccs in his introduction, which, were the 
subject of nice importance, would diminish 
the weight of his authority; but on the 
whole, his views are 38 tfliciently impartial 
and clear for all the purposes wanted in the 
history oi a savage race. 

According to their traditions, the Lenni 
Lenape resided many hundred years ago in 
the western parts of America, but were in- 
duced by soine unknown cause to emigrate 
eastward, when they stopped on the Namesi 
Sipu, (Mississippi) below a similar settle- 
ment of the Mengwe, who had also come 
from a distant country. Farther east dwelt 
the Alligewi. Many wonderful things are 
told of this wonderful people. They are said 
to have been remarkably tall and stout, and 
even to have had giants among them. They 
appear to have built fortifications or en- 
trenchments, as the remains of walls and 
banks of earth, regularly thrown up with 
ditches on the outside, are still pointed out 
as their works on the Huron river, and near 
lakes St. Clair and Erie. 

However that may be, a war ensued be- 
tween them and the migratory Mengwes and 
Licnapes, who formed a junction in order to 
force their way. across their country; and the 
Allegewi, being discomfited, fled down the 
Mississippi; while the Mengwe took pos- 
session of the lands in the vicinity of the great 
lakes and tributary streams; and the Le- 
napes settled in the parts towards the south. 
Both grew numerous and powerful; and in 
process of time, the Lenapes crossed the 
mountains and peopled the continent to the 
shores of: the ocean, and principally the 
banks of the Delaware, Hudson, Susquehan- 
nah, and Potomack; and the Mengwe did 
the same by the St. Lawrence; so that they 
still continued to be neighbouring nations. 
Hostilities were long carried on between 
them ; andthe author is wonderfully anxious 
to prove, that the Lenapes ‘were only van- 
quished through treachery, and being per- 
suaded to bury the war hatchet and become 
women, i. ¢. no longer warriors. This is, 
however, of very little consequence; and 
seems to be insisted on chielly because the 
Mengwes or Iroquois were the allies of the 
Dutch, and afterwards of the English. 

The Indian traditions of the arrival of the 
Europeans, are not inferior in whim to Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s enlarged version ; and their 
complaints against the Yen/gese, (a on 4 
tion of English, whence probably the nick- 
name of Yankees,) are as complacently re- 
cited as the most jaundiced misanthope 
could desire. But our business is rather with 
their customs and manners than with their 








and American improvements. 


history ; and passing to these considerations, 
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we shall merely add to the former, that 
all the remnants of the once potent Lenapes, 
or Delawares, are now a few insignificant 
stragglers in Upper Canada, in Ohio, and on 
the Wabash, in the Indiana territory. 

Among the general characteristics of the 
Indians, we are told, “ they are ingenious in 
making satirical observations, which though 
they create laughter, do not, or but seldom 

ive offence. For instance, seeing a bad 
unter going out into the woods with his gun, 
they will ask him if he is going out for meat? 
or say to one another: ‘ now we shall have 
meat, for such a one is gone a hunting’ (not 

lieving any such thing). If they see a 
coward joining a war party, they will ask 
him ironically at what time he intends to 
come back again? (knowing that he will re- 
turn before he has met the enemy,) or they 
will say to one another: ‘ will he return this 
way with his scalps. ’ 

** Genuine wit, which one would hardly 
expect to find in a savage people, is not un- 
frequent among them. I have heard them, 
for instance, compare the English and Ame- 
rican nations to a pair of scissors, an instru- 
ment composed of two sharped édged knives 
exactly alike, working against each other for 
the same purpose, that of cutting. By the 
construction of this instrument, they said, it 
wouk! appear as if in shutting, these two 
sharp knives would strike together and des- 
troy each other’s edges ; but no such thing : 
they only cut what comes between them. 
And thus the English and Americans do 
when they go to war against one another. 
It is not each other they want to destroy, 
a us, poor Indians, thatare between them. 

y this means they get our land; and, when 
that is obtained, the scissors are closed again, 
and laid by for further use.” 

“* They have a strong innate sense of 
justice, which will lead them sometimes to 
acts which some men will call heroic, others 
romantic, and not a few, perhaps, will de- 
signate by the epithet dardarous; a vague 
indefinite word, which if it means any thing, 
might, perhaps, be best explained by some- 
thing not like ourselves. However that may 
be, this feeling certainly exists among the 

dians, and as I cannot describe it better 

an by its effects, I shall content myself 
with relating on this subject a characteristic 
anecdote which happened in the year 1793, at 
an Indian village called La Chine, situated 
nine miles above Montreal, and was told me 
in the same poss by Mr. La Ramée, a French 
Canadian inhabitant of that place, whom I 
believe to be a person of strict veracity. I 
was then on my return from Detroit, in 
company with General Lincoln and several 
other gentlemen, who were present at the 
relation, and gave it their full belief. I 
thought it then so interesting, that I inserted 
it in my journal, from which I now ex- 
tract it. 

“« There were in the said village of La Chine, 
two remarkable Indians, the one for his 
stature, being six feet four inches in height, 

d the other for his strength and activity. 

hese two meeting together one day in the 
street (a third being present,) the former in 


guage to the other, which he could not well 
put up with: he called him a coward, said he 
was his inferior in every respect, and so pro- 
voked his anger, that unable any longer to 
contain himself, the latter instantly replied : 
* You have grossly insulted me ; but I will 
prevent you from doing the like again!’ and 
at the same moment stabbed him through the 
body with his knife, so that he dropped down 
dead by his side. The alarm being imme- 
diately spread through the village, a crowd 
of Indians assembled, and the murderer 
having seated himself on the ground by the 
side of the dead body, coolly awaited his fate, 
which he could not expect to be any other 
than immediate death, particularly as the cry 
of the people was ‘ Kill him! Kill him!’ 
But although he placed his body and head 
in a proper posture to receive the stroke of 
the tomahawk, no one attempted to lay 
hands on him ; but after removing the dead 
hody from where it lay, they left him alone. 
Not meeting here with his expected fate, he 
rose from this —_ for a more public part of 
the village, and there lay down on the ground 
in the hope of being the sooner despatched ; 
but the spectators, after viewing him, all re- 
tired again. Sensible that his life was justly 
forfeited, and anxious to be relieved from a 
state of suspence, he took the resolution to 
go to the mother of the deceased, an 
widow, whom he addressed in these words : 
* Woman, I have killed thy son; he had in- 
sulted me, it is true ; but still he was thine, 
and his life was valuable to thee. I, there- 
fore, now surrender myself up to thy will. 
Direct as thou wilt have it, and relieve me 
speedily from wag To which the woman 
answered: ‘ Thou hast, indeed, killed my 
son who was dear to me, and the only sup- 
porter I had in my old age. One life is 
already lost, and to take thine on that ac- 
count, cannot be of any service to me, nor 
better my situation. ou hast, however, a 
son, whom if thou wilt give me in the place 
of my son whom thou hast slain, all shall be 
wiped away.’ The murderer then replied: 
* Mother, my son is yet but a child, ten years 
old, and can be of no service to thee, but 
rather a trouble and charge; but here am I, 
truly capable of supporting and maintaining 
thee: if thou wilt receive me as thy son, 
nothing shall be wanting on my part to make 
thee comfortable while thou livest.’ The 
woman approving of the proposal, forthwith 
adopted him as her son, and took the whole 
family to her house.” 

*: chiefs-are very careful in preserving 
for their own information, and that of future 
generations, all important deliberations and 
treaties made at any time between them and 
other nations. Thus, between the years 1770 
and 1780, they could relate very minutely, 
what had passed between William Penn and 
their forefathers, at their first meeting and 
afterwards, and also the transactions which 
took place with the governors who succeeded 
him. For the purpose of refreshing their 
own memories, of instructing one or 
mote of their most capable and promising 
young men in these matters, they assemble 
once or twice a year. On these occasions 





& high tone made use of some insulting lan- 


they always meet. at a chosen spot in the 
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woods, at a small distance from the towa 
where a fire is kindled, and at the pro r 
time provisions are brought out to them : 
there, on a large piece of bark or on a 
blanket, all the documents are laid out in 
such order, that they can at once distinguish 
each particular speech, the same as we know 
the principal contents of an instrument of 
writing by the endorsement on it. If ani 
paper or parchment writings are connected 
with the belts, or strings of wampum, they 
apply to some trusty white man (if such can 
be had,) to read the contents tothem. Their 
speaker then, who is always chosen from 
among those who are endowed with superior 
talents, and has already heen trained up to the 
business, rises, and in an audible voice de. 
livers, with the gravity that the subject re. 
quires, the contents, sentence after sentence, 
until he has finished the whole on one subject. 
On the manner in which the belts or strings 
of wampum are handled by the speaker, much 
depends ; the turning of the belt which takes 
place when he has finished one half of his 
speech, is a material point, though this 4s not 
common in all speeches with belts ; but when 
it is the case, and is done properly, it may be 
as well known by it how far the speaker has 
advanced in his speech, as with us on taking 
a ge at the pages of a book or pamphlet 
while reading; and a good speaker will be 
able to point out the exact place on a belt 
which is to answer to each particular sentence, 
the same as we can point out a passage in a 
book. Belts and strings, when done with 
by the speaker, are again handed to the chief, 
who puts them up carefully in the speech 
bag or pouch.” 
(To be continued.) 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


The Angles.* 

The Saxons having obtaining a firm footing 
in England, adventurers of the Angles in Sles- 
wick soon began to infest the eastern coast. 
Matthew of Westminster fixes their first ap- 
pearance about the year 527, when they ar- 
rived in East Anglia, Mercia, and Essex, and 
fought many battles with ‘the natives, while 
Cerdic the Saxon and his family were con- 
tending with Arthur in other quarters. The 
little kingdom of Essex was founded by them 
about the year 530,+ and though inconsider- 
able at first, gradually stretched itself into 
Middlesex, and obtained the command of 
London, even then a flourishing town, 
destined to become the capital of all the 
Jute, Saxon, and Angli kingdoms. y 

The Britons were still bravely fighting 
their invaders, and still masters of all the 
island from the Avon to the Cornish promon- 
tory on the west, and to the Firth of Forth 
on the north, when in 547, Ida, with his 
twelve sons, and forty vessels full of An 
warriors, headed a formidable enterprize 
which landed on the coast above the Humber. 
The country from that river to the Clyde was 
divided into many states, under independant 
sovereigns, of whom the names of Gall, 





* Abridged from the History of the Anglo 
Saxons, by Sharon Turner. 
+ Erkenwin the first king died in 587- 
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Dyvedel, and Y: ell, kings of Deifyr and 
By ch, and Urien, king of Reged, and 
others nearer the Clyde, have descended to 
us. Some of the monarchs were also bards ; 
for.instance, Aneurin, the chief of Gododin. 
Another chief called Mynnydawr governed 
a district near the friths at Eidyn, which has 
been conjectured to be the origin of Edin- 
burgh, or the burgh of Edin. The Kymry, 
or most noted Britons, retiring from Saxon 
conquest, settled in the valley of the Clyde, 
or Strat Clyde, and there formed a agiioen 
which was ultimately destroyed by the Dal- 
riads and Piks in the 10th <9 - Dum- 
barton was probably its capital, Alclyde, or 
the heights of Clyde. 

The resistance offered to Ida was brave 
and vigorous ; and Taliesin the British bard, 
has pourtrayed the battles of his countrymen 
in language very nearly resembling that of 
Ossian. The following is a specimen : 


Neither the fields nor the woods gave safety to 
the foe 

When the shout of the Britons came, 

Like a wave raging against the shore— 

I saw the brave warriors in array ; 

And after the morning how mangled! 

Isaw the tumult of the perishing hosts ; 

The blood springing forward and moistening 
the ground, 

I admired the brave chief of Reged ; 

I saw his reddened brow, 

When he rushed on his enemies at Llec gwen 


Calystan : 
Like the bird of rage was his sword on their 
cklers ; 
It was wielded with deadly fate. 


Llywarch Hen, another British bard of the 
sixth century, also celebrates the valiant and 
unfortunate King Urien, ¢ with rude but yet 
such affecting sympathy, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to extract a part of his 
translated poem. 


An eagle to his foe in his thrust, brave as ge- 
nerous. 
In the angry warfare, certain of victory 
Was Urien, ardent in his grasp. 
I bear by my side, a head; 
The beed of Une tt? 
The courteous leader of his army ; 
But on his white bosom the raven is feeding. 
He was a shield to his country ; 
His course was a wheel of battle. 
Better to me would be his life than his mead: 
He was a city to old age ; 
The head, the noblest pillar of Britain. 
I beara head that supported me! 
Is there any known but he welcomed ? 
Woe to my hand! 
is he that feasted me? 


I bear a head from the mountain, 
The lips foaming with blood. 

Woe to Reged from this day. 

My arm has not shrunk 

But my breast is greatly troubled. 
My heart ! is it not broken ? 

The head I bear supported me. 


The slender white bedy will be interred to da 
Under earth and iene. o r 





¢ He was treacherously slain by an emissa 
of another native king, Morgant, hin bedlegleg 
# successor of Ida in Holy Island, 


Woe to my hand! 
The father of Owen is slain. 
Euryddyl will be joyless to night 
Since the leader of armies is no more, 
In Aber Lleu Urien fell. 
* * * * 
Silent is the gale 
But long wilt thou be heard. 
Scarcely any deserve praise, 
Since Urien is no more. 
Many a dog for the hunt and ethereal hawk 
Have been trained on this floor, 
Before Erlleon was shaken into ruins. 
This hearth! no shout of heroes now adheres 
to it: 
More usual on its floor 
Was the mead; and the inebriated warriors. 
This hearth! will not nettles now cover it? 
While its defender lived, 
More frequent was the tread of the petitioner. 
The green sod will cover it now ; 
But when Owen and Elphin lived 
Its cauldron seethed the prey. 
This hearth! the mouldy fungus will hide it now ; 
More usual about its meals 
Was the striking of the sword of the fierce 
warrior. 
Thorns will now cover it; 
More usual once was the mixture 
Of Owen’s friends in social harmony. 
Ants will soon overrun it ; 
More frequent were the bright torches 
And honest festivities. 


Swine will heneeforward dig the ground, 

Where once the gladness of heroes 

And the horn of the banquet went round : 

It was the solace of the army and the path of 
melody. 


This elegy, at once a picture of the age and 
a pathetic tribute to a hero who adorned it, 
has (though not very errantly) diverted us 
from the thread of our story. The northern 
Britons prolonged their resistance, and made 
it more bloody than in any other part of the 
island. Ida was slain (it is fairly conjec- 
tured) in 559, and a multitude of his fellow 
warriors and successors perished by the sword 
in battle. Ella, however, one of the latter, 
while Bernicia was constituted a nation by 
Adda, son of Ida, also succeeded in establish- 
ing a kingdom, called Deira, between the 
Tweed and Humber; and thus in the ead 
560, there existed in oie kingde Jute, t : 
Saxon, and three e kingdoms, namely 
in Kent, Sussex, eset Wessex, East Anglia, 

icia, and Deira. About twenty-six 
years afterwards another Angle xingoom, 
divided into north and south by the Trent, 
was added in Mercia, which became in time 
only second to that of the West Saxons, who 
at last subdued it. Among the invaders of 
Britain the Frisii are frequently mentioned, 
and it seems as if endless bands of depreda- 
tors, from every coast of Scandinavia and 
the Baltic, poured incessantly into the de- 
voted country, the subjugation of which, 
notwithstanding the courage of its people, 
was rendered comparatively easy by the dis- 
sensions and wars among its native princes. 
The division and occupation of the country 
towards the end of the sixth century, may 
be stated from Bede, thus 





The Zutes possessed Kent, the Isle of 
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Wight, and that of the coast of Ham 
shire which iene J 

The Savons were distinguished, from their 
situation, into South Saxons, who pled 
Sussex :—East Saxons, in Essex, Middlesex, 
and the south of Hertfordshire :—and West 
Saxons, in Surrey, Hampshire (where the 
Jutes were not), Berks, Wilts, Dorset, So. 
merset, Devon, and so much of Cornwall as 
the Britons could not maintain. - 

The Angles were divided into—East An- 
gles, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, the 

sle of Ely (it is thought), and part of Bed. 
fordshire :—Middle Angles, in Leicestershire, 
which appertained to Mercia:—the Mer- 
cians separated, as we have noticed, by the 
Trent, into South Mercians, in the counties 
of Lincoln, Northampton, Rutland, Hunting- 
don, the north of Bedfordshire and Hertford. 
shire, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire; and the North 
Mercians, in the counties of Chester, Derby, 
and Nottingham :—the Northumbrians, who 
were the Deiri, in Lancaster, York, West- 
moreland, Cumberland,* Durham ; and the 
Bernicians, in Northumberland and the south 
of Scotland, between the Tweed and the 
Firth of Forth. 

These formed the famous Anglo Saxon 
octarchy, near the formation of which havin: 
now arrived, we shall take the opportunity o 
pausing on our labours till another week. 





THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


The eleventh part of these neat little com. 
pilations has appeared : it is devoted to sub- 
jects of humour, and has, appropriately 
enough, a portrait of George Colman for 
its frontispiece. The selection is amusing, 
as may be surmised from the following 
examples, which we have extracted as the 
least familiar to us, without vouching for 
their being quite new to the readers of jest. 
books and anas. 

Archbishop Mountain.—In the reign of 
George II. the see of York falling vacant, 
his majesty being at a loss for a fit person to 
appoint to the exalted situation, asked the opie 
nion of the Rev. Dr. Mountain, who had raised 
himself by his remarkably facetious temper 
from being the son of a beggar to the see of 
Durham. The Doctor wittily replied, “‘ Hadst 
thou faith as a grain of mustard seed, thou 
wouldst say to this Mountain (at the same 
time laying his hand on his breast), be re- 
moved, and be cast into the sea (see).” His 
Majesty laughed heartily, and forthwith con- 
ferred the preferment on the facetious doctor. 

Fontenelle.—The Abbé on saatiey 
of the French Academy, one day made a col- 
lection in his hat of one pistole from every 
member to defray the current expences. The 
abbé did not observe that the president, wha 
was a very avaricious man, ‘had put his pis- 
tole into the hat, and presented it to him a 
second time, ‘‘ I have given already,” said 
he. ‘I believe it,” said the abbé, “ but I 
did not see it.” ‘‘ And I,” rejoined Fonte- 
nelle, who was at his side, “‘ saw it, but did 
not believe it.” r 

The Plagiarist.—A young author obtained 
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Permission from the celebrated satirist Piron, 
to read to him a tragedy which was on the 
eve of being brought out. At every verse 
which was pillaged, Piron took off his hat, 
and bowed ; so frequently had he ocva- 
sion to do this, that the author surprised, 
asked what he meant? “‘ Oh,” replied Piron, 
‘* it is only a habit I have got of saluting ny 
acquaintance.” 

A strange acquaintance.—Lord Kaimes 
used to relate a story of a man who claimed 
the hounvur of his acquaintance on rather sin- 
gular grounds. His lordship, when one of 
the justiciary judges, returning from the 
north circuit to. Perth, happened one night 
to sleep at Dunkeld. ‘The next morning, 
walking towards the ferry, but apprehending 
he had missed his way, he asked a man whom 
he met to conduct him. The other auswered, 
with much cordiality, “ ‘That I will do with 
ull my heart, my lord. Does not your lord- 
ship remember me? My name’s John —+-, 
I have had the Aonour to be before your lord- 
ship for stealing sheep!” ‘‘ Oh, John! I 
remember you well; and how is your wife? 
She had the honour to be before me too, for 
receiving them, knowing them to be stolen.” 
‘* At your lordship’s service. We were very 
lucky; we got off for want of evidence ; and 
1 am still going on‘in the butcher trade.” 
“Then,” replied his lordship, “‘ we may 
have the honour of meeting aguin.” 

A severe lesson.—M. de la Place relates 
the following amusing anecdote of the late 
Count d’Egmont, as delivered to him by the 
count himself: ‘* I had not been,” said he, 
** more than six months in the Mousque- 
taires, before enchanted at being released 
from the trammels of the school, which had 
for along time annoyed me exceedingly, I 
plunged blindly into the vortex of pleasures, 
in which I saw my young companions. enjoy- 
ing themselves. ?, 

** One night, after having dined sumptu- 
ously and joyfully with several of my friends, 
we proceeded to the opera, which we found 
exceedingly crowded, and where, after having 
pushed and squeezed ourse!ves in as well as 
we could, we obtained standing room in the 
centre of the pit. There forced to stop, 1 
should, as my companions did, have waited 
With great patience, if I had not unluckily 
found directly before me an old gentleman 
in a brigadier’s wig, whose amplitude formed 
before my eyes a species of screen, which 
totally concealed from me any thing that 
was going forward on the stage, and espe- 
cially prevented me from seeing a young 
dancing girl, in whom I felt.a great interest. 

“* After having begged and prayed the gen- 
tleman, whom I was already incommodi 


exceedingly, to allow mea glimpse of the. 


stage, by a certain e of position, which 
he drily answered, was impossible ; irritated 
by his coolness and my own awkward situa- 
tion, at which, to crown my misery, my 
neighbours, and ——— my young com- 
panions, were heartily la iug, I sock from 
my pocket a pair of scissars, with which I set 
to work, not only to prune away the super- 
flueus branches and foliage, if I.may use the 
expression, which annoyed me, but also the 
thick clubs which served to ornament its tail. 





“The bursts of laughter which my ven- 
geance excited, having awakened my gentle- 
man from the-species of apathy in which he 
had till then seemed buried, he perceived 
the state to which I had reduced his perri- 
wig, ‘ My young friend, said he, turning 
round as well as he could, * I expect you 
will not leave the house without me.’ This 
little civility, continued the Count @’Egmont, 
and especially a certain glance of the eye by 
which it was accompanied, by making me 
sensible of the whole extent of my folly, 
moderated, I confess, considerably the plea- 
sure I had felt ia committing it! how- 
ever, the wine was poured out, and I felt 
that T was poets to drink it. At the 
conclusion of the opera, my gentleman, with- 
out speaking, gave me a sign to follow him. 

“* After having crossed, not without diffi- 
culty, the square of the Palais Royal, and 

assed through the Rue St. Thomas du 

uvre, we “came under the arcade, where 

stopping suddenly, ‘M, Le Comte d’Egmont,’ 
said he, ‘ for I have the honour of being ac- 
quainted with you, you are young; and I 
owe you a lesson, for which your late father, 
whoin I knew better than I do you, would 
perhaps have thanked me: when a man 
gives a public insult, and especially to an old 
soldier, he ought at least to know how to 
fight. Let us see,’ continued he, drawing 
his sword, * how you will acquit yourself. 
Enraged and humiliated by a proposition 
which seemed to me to border on contempt, 
I rushed on him with all the impetuosity of 
which my youth and my indignation rendered 
me eapable;° but my gentleman, without 
being in the least discomposed, ‘as steady as 
a reck, contented himself with parrying my 
thrusts by the most insolent parades in the 
world, and at last made no other return to 
my attacks than by a quip, which made my 
sword fly out of my hand to the distance 
of five or six paces. ‘ Pick up your sword, 
Monsieur le Comte,’ said he, with the same 
coolness, ‘ it is not like an opera-dancer, but 
like a brave cavalier, with a firm foot and a 
steady eye, that a man of your name ought 
- fight ; and this is what I now invite you to 

0.” 
“**You are most cruelly in the right,’ 
answered I, endeavouring to stifle the feelings 
which were agitating me, ‘ and I hope soon 
to prove myself worthy of your esteem.’ 
Fixedly determined rather to perish, than 
to expose myself to fresh sarcasms from this 
singular enemy, I placed myself opposite to 
him, and attacked him with a coolness equal 
to that which he displayed in defending him- 
self.. ‘ Very well, very well, indeed,’ ex- 
claimed, from time to time, this devil in hu- 
man form, until the moment when, havin 
run me through the sword arm, he said, 
* There ; that’s enough for the present.’ 
So sayinz, placing me against the wall, and 
telling me to wait till he came back, he ran 
to the Palais Royal, »rought a coach, bound 
up wy wound with a handkerehief, and telling 
the coachman to drive up to the Mousque- 
taires de la Rue de Beaune, he delivered me 
= the hands of the porter, and took his 
eave. 

“ After a confinement of more than six 
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weeks, which were required to eure my 
wound, I had not. rejoined the world more 
than a week, when one evening going into the 
Café de la Regence to look for seme of my 
companions, } recognised my gentleman, 
who quitted his seat, placed his finger on his 
mouth, and exclaiming ‘ Chut!’ rose, came 
towards me, and made ime a signal to follow 
him. Arrived under the same archway, ‘You 
have amused yourself a little at my expence, 
my dear count,’ said he, * in recounting our 
adventure, and I have too great a regard for 
you, not to contribute all in my power to 
render it still more agreeable, by turnishing 
a continuation, which you may add to the 
story when you next relate it. Come, draw 
your sword.’ 

“This second lesson, which was very similar 
to the first, was followed some months after 
by. a third. This executioner, if 1 may so 
call him, at last became so terrible. to me, 
that I hardly ever ventured into public with- 
out feeling a sort of shudder, lest I should 
encounter him, for I had forgot to mention, 
that the last lesson which he had condescend- 
ed to give me was on the eve of the carnival, 
which he had made me pass in the most me- 
lancholy manner possible in my bed. 

“ Judge, therefore, of my joy, as well as 

ratitude, when a waiter from the’Café de 
a Regence arrived one morning at my ludg- 
ings, and said, ‘ You will pardon me, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, but 1 thought you would 
not be sorry to-hear that Monsieur ‘ Chut’ 
died last night, and my mistress hopes we 
shall soon see you again at our house.’” 

Renewing a promise.—A late noble lord, 
who was sparing of money and lavish of 

romises, had given his note to a gentleman 
or a considerable sum he owed him; it had 
been long due, and the peer never failed 
when he met him to make a handsome apo- 
logy. Tired with promises that were never 
intended to be realized, the creditor one day, 
in answer to a new promise, said he had no 
doubt of his lordship’s honour, and that he 
would pay it at the time he then fixed ; but, 
added he, “‘ in the mean time, .as this note 
is almost worn out, I should be glad if your 
lordship would take it up, and give me one 
upon parchment.” ‘The peer being a man 
of wit, could not stand the severity of the 
rebuke, but paid the inoney almost imme- 
diately. 

Criticism.—A journeyman hatter, a com- 
panion of Dr. Franklin, on commencing bu- 
siness for himseif, was anxious to geta 
handsome sigabourd, with a proper inscrip- 
tion. This he composed himself, as follows : 
“ John Thompson, hatter, makes and sells 
hats for ready money ;” with: the figure of a 
hat subjoined. But. he thought he would 
submit it to his friends for their amendments. 
The first he showed it to, thought the word 
hatter tautologous, because followed by the 
words, “ makes hats,” which showed he 
was a hatter. It was struck out. ‘The next 
observed, that the word ‘* mnakes” might as 
well be omitted, because his customers would 
not care who made the hats ; if good, and to 
their mind, they would buy, by whomsoever 
made. He struck that out also. A third 
said, he thought the words “ for ready 
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money” were useless, as it was not the cus- 
tom of the place to sell on credit; every one 
who purchased, expected to pay. These too 
were parted with, and the inscription then 
stood, “John Thompson sells hats.” “ Sells 
hats!” says his next friend; “‘ why, who 
you to give them away? What, then, 
is the use of the word?”” It was struck out, 
and Aats was all that remained attached to 
the name of John Thompson. Even this in- 
tion, brief as it was, was reduced ulti- 
mately to “‘ John Thompson,” with the figure 
of a hat subjoined. 

Bacchanalians.—A publican blowing the 
froth from a pot of porter which he was 
bringing to a customer, the gentleman struck 
him. Boniface eagerly asked why he struck 
him? ‘“ Why,” replied the gentleman, “ I 
only returned blow for blow.” 

Atthe breaking up of a tavern dinner party, 
two of the company fell down stairs, the one 
tumbling to the first landing place, the other 
rolling to the bottom. It was observed that 
the first seemed dead drunk. “ Yes,” said 
a wag, “ but he’s not so far gone as the 
gentleman below.” 

“ Whereas”—A arrister observing the 
Lord Chancellor, whom he wished to address, 
very much engaged with the Gazette, said, 
“FE beg your lordship’s pardon ; I see you 
are busy with your harvest.” 

Learned librarian —M. Bantru, a distin- 
guished member of the French Academy in 
the seventeeth century, travelling in Spain, 
was presented to the king, Philip III. who 
asked him if he had seen the Escurial? 
Bantru answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ Well, 
and what do you think of the library?” “*1 
think, sire, that you should make your libra- 
tian Minister of Finances,” auswered Bantru. 
“Why,” asked the king. ‘* Because he has 
never touched any thing entrusted to his 
care.” 

An expensive job.—A gentleman passing 
@ country church while under repair, ob- 
served to one of the workinen, that he thought 
it would be an expensive job. ‘* Why, yes,” 
replied he ; “‘ but in my opinion we shall 
accomplish what our reverend divine has en- 
deavoured to do, for the last thirty years, in 
vain.” “ What is that?” said the gentleman. 

‘ Why, bring all the parish to repentance.” 





KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
* (Continued from our last.) 

We need not follow the train by which 
we are conducted through all the details 
of the original settlement of the Dutch 
in the New World—their wars—their 
institutions—their divisions—the por- 
traits of their great men—their founda- 
tion of New York—their final overthrow 
by the English. We shall merely pre- 
Sent two passages, which we have chosen 
from these parts as fair specimens of the 
whole. The first is from the long and 
ludicrous argument (of which we gave 
@ portion in our last Number) on the 
right of taking possession of discovered 

countries, and conquering and (if need 
be) exterminating its inhabitants. 





But hold ; before I proceed another step, 
I must pause to take breath and recover 
from the excessive fatigue I have undergone 
in preparing to begin this most accurate of 
histories. And in this I do but imitate the 
example of a renowned Dutch tumbler of 
antiquity, who took a start of three miles for 
the purpose ue as Satter a hill, but hav- 
ing run himself out of breath by the time he 
reached the foot, sat himself quietly down 
for a few moments to blow, and then walk- 
ed over it at his leisure 
My great grand father, by the mother’s 
side, Hermanus Van Clattercop, when em- 
loyed to build the large stone church at 
tterdam, which stands about three hun- 
dred yards to your left, after you turn off 
from the Boomkeys, and which is so con- 
veniently constructed, that all the zealous 
Christians of Rotterdam prefer sleeping 
through a sermon there to any church in the 
city,—my great grandfather, I say, when 
employed to build that famous church, did in 
the first place send to Delft for a box of long 
pines then having purchased a new spitting 
box anda hundred. weight of the best Vir- 
ginia, he sat himself down, and did nothing 
for the space of three months but smoke 
most laboriously. Then did he spend full 
three months more in trudging on foot, and 
voyaging in trekschuit, from Rotterdam to 
Amsterdam —to Delft—to Haerlem—to 
al hieahe the Hague, knocking hia head 
and breaking his pipe against every church 
in his road. Then did he advance gradually 
nearer and nearer to Rotterdam, until he 
came in full sight of the identical spot where- 
on the church was to be built. Then did 
he spend three months longer in walking 
round it and round it, contemplating it, first 
from one point of view, aud then from ano- 
ther—now would he be paddled by it on the 
canal—now would he peep at it through a 
telescope from the other side of the 
Meuse—and now would he take a bird’s eye 
glance at it from the top of one of those gi- 
gantic wind-mills which protect the gates of 
the city. The good folks of the place were 
on the eee of expectation and impatience 
—notwithstanding all the turmoil of my 
great grandfather, not a eyepeom of the 
church was yet to be seen; they even be- 
to fear it would never be brought into 
the world, but that its great projector would 
lie down and die in labour of the mighty 
plan he had conceived. At length, havi 
occupied twelve good months in a efing ond 
paddling, and talk and walking—having 
travelled over all Holland, and even taken a 
peep into France and Germany—having 
smoked five hundred and ninety-nine pipes, 
and three hundred weight “re best aor 
ginia tobacco—my t ather gather- 
ed together all that fonead industrious 
class of citizens who prefer attending to any 
body’s business sooner than their own; and 
having pulled off his cout and five pair of 
breeches, he advanced sturdily up, and laid 
the corner stone of the church, in the pre- 
sence of the whole multitude—just at the 
commencement of the thirteenth month. 
Tn a similar manner, and with the exam- 
ple of my worthy ancestor full before my 
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eyes, have I proceeded in writing this most 
authentic history. The honcat Rotterdamers 
no doubt thought my great grandfather was 
doing nothing at all to the purectte while 
he was making such a world of prefatory 
bustle, about the building of his church—and 
many of the ingenious inhabitants of this fair 
city will unquestionably suppose that all the 
preliminary chapters, with the discovery, 
population, and final settlement of America, 
were totally irrelevant and superfluous—and 
that the main business, the history of New 
York, is not a jot more advanced than if I 
had never taken up my pen. Never were 
wise people more mistaken in their conjec- 
tures: in consequence of going to work 
slowly and deliberately, the church came out 
of my grandfather’s hands one of the most 
sumptuous, goodly, and glorious edifices in 
the _ateatay world—excepting that, like our 
magnificent capitol at Washington, it’ was 
begun on so grand a scale that the good 
folks could not afford to finish more than the 
wing of it. So likewise, I trust, if ever I 
am enabled to finish this work on the plan 
I have commenced (of which, in simple 
truth, I sometimes have’iny doubts), it will 
be found that I have pursued the latest rules 
of my art, as exemplified in the writings of 
all the great American historians, apd 
wrought a very large history out of a sinall 
subjere—which, now a-days, is considered 
one of the great triumphs of historic skill. 
To proceed, then, with the thread of my 
story. 

Tn the ever memorable year of our Lor:l, 
1609, on a Saturday moruing. the five and 
twentieth day of March, old style, did that 
‘worthy and irrecoverable discoverer (as 
he has justly been called,) Master Henry 
Hudson,” set sail from Holland in a stout 
vessel called the Half Moon, being employ- 
ed by the Dutch East India Company to 
seek a north-west passage to China. 

Henry (or, as the Dutch historians call 
him, Hendrick) Hudson was a_sea-faring 
man of renown, who had learned to smoke 
tobacco under Sir Walter Raleigh, aud is 
said to have been the first to introduce it 
into Holland, which gained him much popu- 
larity in that country, and caused him to 
find great favour in the eyes of their High 
Mightinesses, the lords states general, and 
also of the honourable West India Coimpa- 
ny. He was a short, square, brawny old 
gentleman, with a double chin, a mastiff 
mouth, aud a broad copper nose, which 
was supposed in those days to have acquired 
its fiery hue from the constant neighbour- 
hood of his tobacco-pipe. 

He wore a true Andrea Ferrara, tucked 
in a leathern belt, anda commodore’s cocked 
hat en one side of his head. He. was re- 
markable for always jerking up his breeches 
when he gave out his orders, ‘and his voice 
sounded uot -unlike the brattling of a tin 
trumpet—owing to the nuaiber of hard 
northiwesters whiich he had swallowed in the 
course of his sea-faring. 

Such was Hendrick Hudson, of whom we 
have heard so much, and know so little : and 
I have been thus particular in his descrip- 
tion for the benefit of modern paitters and 
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statuaries, that they may represent him as 
he was ; and not, according to their common 
custom with modern heroes, make him look 
ike Cesar, or Marcus Aurelius, or the 
Apollo of Belvidere. 

As chief mate and favourite companion, 
the commodore chose master Robert Juet, 
of Limehouse, in England. By some his 
name has been spelled Chewit, and ascribed 
to the circumstance of his having been 
the first man that ever chewed tobacco: 
but this I believe to be a mere flippancy ; 
more especially as certaiy of his progeny 
are living at this day, who write their names 
Juet. He was an old. comrade and early 
school-mate of the great Hudson, with whom 
he had often played truant and sailed chip 
boats in a neighbouring pond, when they 
were little boys—from whence it is said the 
commodore first derived his bias towards a 
seafaring life, Certain it is, that the old 

ople about Limehouse declared Robert 

uet to be an unlucky urchin, prone to mis- 
chief, that would one day or other come to 
the gallows, 

e grew up, as boys of that kind often 
grow up, a rambling, heedless varlet, tossed 
about in all quarters of the world—meetin 
with more perils and wonders than did Sin 
bad the Sailor, without growing a whit more 
wise, prudent, or ill-natured. Under every 
misfortune, he comforted himself with a 
quid of tobacco, and the truly sey me 
wnaxim, that “ it will be all the same thing 
a hundred years hence.” He was skilled in 
the art of carving anchors and true lover’s 
knots on the bulk heads and quarter rail- 

» and was considered @ great wit on 
board ship, in consequence of his playing 
pranks on every body around, and now and 
then even making a wry face at old Hen- 
drick, when his back was turned. 

To this universal genius we are indebted 
for inany particulars concerning this voyage; 
of which he wrote a history at the request of 
the commodore, who had an unconquerable 
aversion to writing himself, from having re- 
ceived so many floggings about it when at 
school. To supply the deficiencies of master 
Juet’s journal, which is written with true 
log-book brevity, I have availed myself of 
divers family traditions, handed down from 
my great great grandfather, who accompa- 
nied the expedition in the capacity of cabin- 


oy. 

‘ From all that I can learn, few incidents 
worthy of remark happened in the voyage ; 
and it mortifies me exceedingly that I have 
to admit so noted an expedition into my 
work, without making any more of it. 
Se 

GHine and Walnuts. 

OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Old Palace at Westminster. 

How it has happened no one has yet been 
kind enaugh to tell, but certain it is, the art 
of painting has been the last scientific dis- 
covery in every civilized society. Architec- 
ture, sculpture, poetry, musit,-<all have 


attained honours for their professors, in ages 
when the art of painting was yet in a state 
of hideous deformity. When we behold the 
effigies of the illustrious dead, recumbent on 
their tombs, we are charmed with the sculp- 
tor’s skill,and readily conceive the living forms 
of the beings, their mortal prototypes. Yet 
on casting but a glance upon a painted portrait 
of the same prince or kright, or lady fair, 
we discover enough to prove the imbecility 
of the attempt, and turn from the subject 
with disgust. 

Had but our painters of old been skilled 
in depicting with the pencil, as faithfully as 
our poets with the pen, what an intellectual 
treat would it have been to us antiquaries to 
have opened an old copy of the Canterbury 
Tales and other “‘ ryghte merrye” descriptions 
of the age of our great Edwards ; and have 
seen the graphic illustrations as characteris- 
tically true,—touched with a feeling as conge- 
nial, as Wilkie’s is to Scott. * 

_ What magnificent worthies does imagina- 
tion paint some of our pious monks—what. 
wits and humourists the holy friars—what 
grand specimens of humanity in our lady 
abbesses—God preserve their memories, and 
their thrice lovely novices and nuns. These 
observations “pp y to the deficiencies in the 
higher reach of painting, that records the 
wondrous image of man. There is another 
department, yet less meritorious, but still 
later in its approximation to truth—namely 
the art topographic ; and this is the more 
surprising, as half its perfection depends on 
* line and rule.” 

How often have I lamented that we had 
no skilful topographic pencil, in the ingeni- 
ous hand of some such wight as Sandby,** 
Rooker, or Hearne,t before the memorable 
1666. Cold indeed must be that breast to 


* To Scott and Burn’s too, vide the “‘ Read- 
ing of the Will,” and Duncan Gray.’’ 

** The late venerable Paul Sandby, not un- 
aptly designated the father of Water Colour 
Painting, was the first English artist who made 
correct topographical views of the old towns, 
castles, and other ancient buildings, with picto- 
rial arrangement. ‘The ingenious conscientious 
Hollar, has left us some interesting etchings of 
parts of the old metropolis before the Fire of 
London, Particularly one, invalnable in its 
way, of Old Palace Yard. He however did not 
sufficiently understand linear perspective ; hence 
he dared not attempt those bold and more strik- 
ing positions which Sandby chose for his point 
of view. 

+ Rooker was another, whose topographic 
knowledge has furnished the portfolio of the 
learned collector with many scenes of the same 
interesting class. His graver, no less skilful, 
will perpetuate the magnificence of Oxford long 
after the restless spirit of modern improvement 
shall have trampled many more of the labours 
of the enlightened monks in the dust. 

t Hearno, the last of this ingenious triumvirate, 
will be remembered as long as virt® has acharm. 
The elegance of his chaste pencil has raised the 
fame of England for this species of drawing. 
John Byrne of worthy memory, his able coad- 
jutor, has by the assistance of his graver, con- 
tributed to spread a general love for topography, 
and the two together have produced a work of 
British antiquity, that maintains its celebrity 
throughout Europe, 
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feeling, and indifferent to taste that eye, that 
would not delight in seeing some of the mag- 
nificent buildings described so pathetically 
by Evelyn, as fuod for the devouring element, 
rescued from oblivion, as it were, by the magic 
of art. 

What an interesting display of palaces, 
halls, seats, and other Gothic structures, 
must have been visible both from the Thames 
and along the Strand, city-ways between the 
Old Palace of Westminster, and the Tower 
of London, 

I have an ingenious friend who is deeply 

skilled in the Gothic of every character, from 

the excellent period of Henry III. to its de- 

cline in the time of Henry VII, VIII ; and is 

truly recherché in what is aptly termed Do- 

mestic Gothic. 

‘He is an adept with the pencil, having 
studied linear perspective under Kirby, and 
correctness of delineation under Paul Sandby, 
who reckoned him the best amateur disciple 
he had taken in hand. Indeed I know but of 
few professors who sketch buildings with 
superior picturesqueness, or character and 
expression—if I may be allowed the term, 
touching inanimate objects. This amateur 
of OLD TOWN SCENERY, has- a portfolio 
of the most amusing sketches, which repre- 
sent various imaginary peeps at London and 
Westminster from nominal spots, in which 
he has introduced the old streets, with occa. 
sional religious buildings, mansions, inns 
and hospitals, conduits, fountains, and 
crosses. And these compositions he desig- 
nates his GRAPHIC DREAMS. 

It is not to be conceived how admirably he 
bas planned his buildings, nor with what 
tasteful ease he has grouped the figures, in 
the costume of the times ; and how naturally 
he has employed them! ‘There a portly 
friar is purchasing at a butcher’s shambles, 
“‘ provision for the convent.” Whilst ata 
neighbouring house, an idle mob is assembled 
to see a “‘ white baker” carted from his door 
for making adulterated bread, with a label 
on his breast, proclaiming hima cheat.—And 
hard by, ia this active age of. police, a jolly 
group of inquest and ale conners, in their 
magisterial gowns and liveries,’ sit beneath 
the porch of the Talbot, joyously drinking 
with the handsome ale-wife, on finding “ail 
things right.” 

These scenes have so much the appearance 
of identity—of having actually been, (for the 
character of antiquity is so faithfully pre- 
served, and the circumstances and minutie 
of expletives are so entirely fitting,) that 
those who may perchance see them, when 
thee and I, gentle reader, are become ancients 
in our turn—some three centuries hence or 
so, may contemplate them as specimens of 
Old London six or seven hundred years ago. 
For to strengthen the ingenious illusion, he 
has written on each, what view it represents, 
and the year in whieh it was taken, and has 
addéti the fictitious name. of an artist— 
** William Lambarde, painter-stayner.” 

Among others is “‘ A Seheme of the Re- 
maynes of the Palace of Edwayrde the Con- 
fessor, as yt appeayred in the yeare of grace 
1490—Planned from the wyndowe of the 
Rose Taverne, in New Palace Yard, by 





me Wylliam Lambarde Paynter Stayner. 
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« Also, a planne of the maye-pole § in the 
Straynde looking yeasterley onwardes to 
Saynte Clements church—neare to wher stood 
Saynte Mary le Straynde, taken from the highe 
waye yt leady the to Lenden Citye, in my 
foure score and five yre W. L. 

In this the os ruts of the road in the 
Strand are strongly identified, and the co- 
vered light waggons, the coaches of that pe- 
riod, are naturally introduced ; and one in 

articular, with several people at the wheels 

elping it out uf a quagmire—traits that give 
the piece an air of originality, that captivates, 
ow this mode of designing, to use the 
thought of Master Wylliam Lambarde, is 
such a pretty picturesque way of dreaming, 
that it strikes me our professional topogra- 
phic painters might take a useful hint from 
the ingenious practice, and give the lovers 
of art some delightful pictures of imagina- 
tion, taken from thema nearer home. For 
who could behold unmoved the magical reve- 
ries of Turner|| in his “‘ Founding of Car- 
thage,” and other works of his poetic pen- 
cil; or the mighty Babylon, from the inven- 
tive mind of Martin ;{ or the awful Jerusa- 
lem of Hoffland?* It is in these exclusive 
flights that the painter exhibits the lofty 
powers of his genius, and raises our wonder 
at the creative capacities of his art, 

Perhaps it may amuse some, who love-to 
read of customs and social habits remote— 
of the banquettings and revellings ofthe Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors, of times that have 
furnished tales of delight, first heard in the 
nursery, indulged in the romantic ardor of 

outh, and remembered in manhood :—such 
it may amuse to ramble with me, over many 
an ancient site, fromthe Sanctuary to Lon- 
don’s white Tower. \ 

First then, commencing at the venerable 
palace of our ancient kings, let me open 
my budget of research, in Old Palace Yard. 
What a scene for a Canalletti, did this af- 
ford, even so late as the time of Charles I. 
that princely patron of every art! 





§ The May-pole near the site of Gil:b’s over- 
ornamented the new church, St. Mary le Strand, 
stood there as late as ‘the reign of Queen Anne. 
It{wasone of the tallest in the kingdom. Formerly 

st every town and village had its May-pole, 
though now but few remain. One is yet stand- 
ing near Worksop manor, Nottinghamshire ; 
another js in village near Henley. In the 
print of Windsor, by Hollar, a lofty May-pole 
1s represented at the bottom of Peasecod-street. 
This print is in the folio edition of “« Ashmole’s 
Order of the Garter.’ 

Il The Founding of Carthage, by Turner, was 
exhibited a few years since at Somerset House : 
& picture which combined all the higher excel- 
lencies of the greatest masters of the old 
school, superadded to his own unrivalled 
genius. 

{ Mattin. The lovers of painting may (we 
hear) expect another tntellectoal trent Pd S 
ensuing season of exhibition,in a magnificent 
design of the Feast of Balshazzar, with the su- 
pernatural hand-writing on the wall of his 
palace, by this artist. 

* It is hoped that Hoffland has some grand 
subject on his easel. His Moonlight last season 
was bequtifully poetic, Such works of imagi- 


site the Banqueting Hall of William 
Rafe mand a eens tower of vast height, in 
which hung that great bell that has,t oflate, 
alas! told a sorrowing people in deep and 
mournful note, the awful tidings of Death’s 
having torn another and another branch from 
off the royal tree. 

This tower stood before a row of antiquat- 
ed dwellings, on aterrace, now occupied by 
modern three storied houses, mere .strait 
walls, perforated with oblong apertures to 
admit the light. ; 

The south side had the same character of 
comfortable antiquity, that looked hospi- 
tality. A dwarf wall united the north-west 
tower of the Exchequer to a grand and spa- 
cious gate, with way and posterns ; 
forming together a complete quadrangle. 

In the centre stood a Gothic conduit, 
highly enriched, which certain modern Van- 
dals and Huns, to their eternal shame, wan- 
tonly destroyed, although this beautiful 
remnant. of the taste of our forefathers 
stood not in the way. Be it further known, 
it was not a republican faction, nor the si- 
lent destroyer Time, that urged the spolia- 
tion—nor did an earthquake help to throw 
it down. It was a Board of Works that did 
the deed, in the heginning of that paroxysin 
of destructive phrenzy that still continueth ; 
that pulleth down what it hath neither the 
wish nor wit to build up L gy phrenzy 
that would not be appeased, had it the in- 
dulgence of its froward will, whilst a rem- 
nant of ancient art remained. 

The chapel of St. Stephen stood insulated 
in its pristine beauty : opposite which was 
the Rose Tavern, built in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. and removed to clear the site for 
Henry Vilth’s Chapel, that gorgeous spe- 
cimen of the florid Gothic. 

What feasts and joyous revelry prevailed 
in the Royal Palace of Westminster, when 
the stately courts were kept by the illustri- 
ous great, whose monuments yet remain in 
the neighbouring mausoleum of royalty. 
Imagination joins in the banquetting that 
caused the royal kitchen incessantly to 
smoke,—when the surpliced singing-men 
taught a synod of cooks to sol fz, and pre- 
pare the chorus that ushered in the social 
Christmas feast with the Brawn’s head. 

Then it was that coop CHEER was the 


; camer a motto, and the feast was the 


ning and the ending of every public 
event. 

What would the hospitable progenitors-of 
our kings and nobles have said, had it been 
prophecied that an age should arrive, when 
a peep into a royal larder would scarcely dis- 
cover enough for the spit to ‘furnish forth” 
a breakfast for the maidst of honor to Eng- 





nation are honourable to the country, and 
creditable to the genius of the age. 

+ The great bell of St. Pauls was removed 
from the ancient bel] tower in Palace Yard, and 
re-cast to place in that magnificent modern 
structure. It had tolled to the judges in West- 
minster Hall from the time of Richard II. to the 
early of the last century. 

t Fre household allowance, doled out by 





the manciple for the breakfast of these sweet 
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land’s right noble maiden queen? When 
the Baronial Hall was silent as the grave, 
and the yawning fire-place cold and dark as 
the sepulchre. When the household of the 
descendants of the proud baron, looking 
famished as gaunt wolves, sat devouring 
the half-cooked scrap, ingly spared out 
of ill paid board wages. en, O! dege- 
nerate age! the Genius of Hospitality was 
preparing to take her flight from the old 
island, after having mortgaged the land of 
lenty to the vile co-partnership of Discord, 
olitics, und Ill-humour ! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CONCISE VIEW OF THE INCONTINENCE 
OF THE CLERGY ANTERIOR TO THE RE- 
FORMATION. 

(Continued.) 

I shall now conclude this short and im- 
perfect essay, with a succinct review of the 
various ecclesiastical officers at the period of 
the reformation. Although J shall be enabled 
to offer nothing new on the subject, yet from 
the followi vision of it into the respective 
heads of abbot, prior, friars, hermits, monks, 
and nuns, I trust I shall render it sufficiently 
interesting and clear to the reader; and 
imprimis, of our holy father Abbot. This 
is a Syriac term, signifying father, and ori- 
ginglly, was applied to all monks, especially 
those who were venerable for their years and 
sanctity ; they were afterwards considered as 
heads of houses. Among the inquiries which 
the visitors of Henry Vill. were appointed to 
make, were, whether the abbot was of good 
living and fame ; whether he had the com- 
pany of any suspect person, and what woman 
was most in his company; and what was his 
character in the neighbourhood*. The 
abbot of Welbeok was described as one, 
who “ vixit et vivit in fornicarie amplexi- 
bus tenendo diversas mulieres.” + The abbot 
of Fountains was thus described by the 
visitors ; ‘‘ Pleas it your mastershippe to 
understand, that the abbot of Fountans hath 
so gretely dilapidated his howse, wasted the 
woddys, notoriously keeping of ** *, de- 
famed 4 toto populo,” &e. { And the abbot 
of Langden Abbey, appears to have followed 
their example. The manner of catching his 
mistress is so amusing, that no apology is 
necessary for giving it at length in the words 
of the original :—‘‘ Whereat, I immediately 
discending fro my horse, I sent Bartlett, your 
servaunt, with all my servants, to circumsept 
the abbey, and surely to kepe all backe doors 
and starting hoiles, and I myself went alone 
to the abbots logyng, joyning upon the feldes 
and wode, even like a cony clapper full of 
starting hoiles, a good space, knocking at the 
abbot’s dore, nec vow nec sensus apparent, 


maidens, was chines of roast beef and flaggons 
of potent ale! 
* The following lines in MS. Harl, 913, f. 4, 
b, allude to the above. ’ 
Whan the abbot him is eath, 
Yat his monkes firm thei sleep, 
He taketh a maiden of the route. 
+ MS. Ashmol. Mus. 1519. f. 28. b. 
i MS. Cott. Cleop. E. iv. f.114, , 
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savyng the abbot’s little dogge, that within 
chis dore fast Jokkid, bayed and barkide. I 
‘found a short standyng hesyde the 
‘dore, and with yt I dashede the abbot’s dore 
tin peissis, ictu oculi, and set one of my men 
to the ‘dore, and ubout howse I go with 
‘that -polax in my hande, ne forte, for the 
abbot is ad desperate knave, and a 
‘hardy; but, for a conclusion, his * * *, al’s 
‘his gentlewoman, bestyrrede hyr stumpis 
‘towards hyr starting hoiles, and then Bartlett 
-avatch the pursuit, towke the ‘tendre 
-damoisell, and aftir I hade examynede hir, I 
sent her to-tewn, then to wayr to sett hir in 
the cage or prison for vii) daies, and I 
‘brought holy father Abbot to come and 
-heyr.”.§ Notwithstanding the.abbots ap) 
to have been tinctured with this natural in- 
firmity of humanity, they nevertheless, in 
their outward conduct -behaved very dif. 
terently ; for when they went their visitations, 
they made statutes requiring ecclesiastics to 
shun the company of females, and not to 
keep them in their dwellings ; and there were 
several also made against fornication ||. But 
“quitting this head, we will next proceed to 
Fate He was the next officer in dignity 
e abbot, and of this personage I have 
little informatiun to give ; we are not how- 
‘ever to suppose -from .my paueity of mate- 
rials, that he was’a whit better than the 
‘abot. The following instance, is sufficient 
to satisfy us on this point. At Maiden 
Bradley, says Richard Layton, ‘‘ is an holy 
father prior, and hath but six children, and 
but one r-mariede, yet of the goods 
of the monasterie trysting shortly to marry 
the rest. His sones be tall men waytting — 
hym, and he, thank God, a none meddler 
with marritt women, but all with madens 
the fariest cowlde be gottyn. The pope, 
consideryng his frailtie, gave hym lycens to 
an ***, and hath writyng, sub 
plumbo, to discharge his conscience.” + t 
Friars. Chaucer’s friar is a pleasant 
‘scoundrel, wanton and merry; full of dal- 
liance and fair language ; knew the taverns, 
hostelers and tapsters in every town, but 
shunned the 3%, could toy like a 
pee. lisped somewhat a arrange 
to make sweet upon is tongue. It 
had heen Lg vty if the friars had 
_ merely acted up to this insignificant cha- 
yacter; but they at last, ing vice to 
folly, admitted murderers into their so- 
tiety :.were great liars and contentious, and 
money to procure pardons for con- 
demned criminals. Among a variety of other 
vices, they were in the constant habit of 
haunting and frequenting suspicious places 
to enjoy gossiping, of making idle and useless 
visita to women, receivi ts from 
some of them who were of bad character * ; 


§ lbid, f, 127.0. 
I Thid. f. 369. ++ Ibid. f.249.a. 
q And how the fryers followed folke that was 
And that was pore at litle price they 
set, 
And no cors in hir kirkeyard nor kirke was 
buried 


But quick he bequeth hem t or quite part 
. of hit dete ne Plowman, f.'lxj- 
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for it appears, that they were great fa- 
vourites with the ladies: 
‘<’ For when the godeman is fro hame, 
And the frere comes to onie dame, 
He spares nought for synne ne shame. 
If women’ seme of hert full stable, 
With faire behest and with fable. 
Yay can make yer ‘hertes chaungeable.” 
MS. Cott. Cleop. B. f. 62. 


Hermits. ‘These were men in whom soli- 
tude was considered ‘as an essential charac- 
teristic ; but it appears, they were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and consequently, were as 
little respected as the rest of their eccle- 
siastical brethren. Piers Plowman thus men- 
tions them: 


In habyte as an hermit, unholie of werkes. 
Fol, i. 





Even in their pilgrimages to the shrines of 
their several saints, they were accompanied 
by their mistresses.+ Piers Plowman al- 
ludes to this in the following lines : 


‘* Hermets on a heape, with hoked staves, 
Wenten to Walsingham, and her wrenches 


after ; 
Great ‘loubies and Idnge, yt loth were to 
swinke,” &c. Fol. i. 


Cutwode, one of our elder English poets, 
has satyrized this custom of performing 
pilgrimages, in the following fanciful des- 
cription of a bee who turned pilgrim : 

** He made himself apair of holy beads : 

The fifty aves were of gooseberries : 

The paternoster, and the holy creeds, 

Were made of red and goodly fair ripe cherries : 

Blessing his marigold with ave-maries, 

And on a staff, made of the fennel stalk, 

The beadroll hangs, whilst he alone did walk. 

* And with the flower, monkshood, makes a 
cowl; 

And of a grey dock got himself a gown ; 

sind leoking like a fox, or holy fool, 

He barbs his little beard, and shaves his crown, 

And in his pilgrimage goes up and down; 

And, with a wabret-iaf, he made a wallet 

With scrip, to beg his crumbs, and pick his 
sallet.’’ 

Cutwode’s Caltha Poeturum, Stanz. 116, 117. 


Female hermits were also equally faulty. 
Thus ata part of the abbey of Whally in 
Lancashire, near the gate, one Jsold Heton, 
widow, who had petitioned Henry VI. to be 
admitted anchoress there, afterwards went 
away disgusted ; and it appears that many 


recluses had done the same before, and that | real 


divers of their servants were with child with- 
in the place. It is not improbable that this 
circumstance to themselves ; for 
inti> ‘citation of Edmundsbury, it is com- 
mandeu that the monks do not hold frequent 
and familiar conversations with the nuns near 


* Insuper firmiter inhibemus ut loca sus- 
pecta, fabulaciones, visitationes m vicio- 
sarum, et inutiles penitus caveatis. . . . Pro- 
hibentes nihilominus ne munus¢ula 4 suspectis 
mulieribus capiantur. MS, Cott. Nero, A. xii. 
f. 157. b. 

+ Vide Percy’s Ancient Rel. of Eng. Poets. 

& Wabret or Wabron is of Saxon origin, and 
still used as the common name of the plantane 
leaf, in some parts of Scotland, particularly in 











the monastery, with recluse women, that 
all ground of suspicion may be taken away. ¢ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





INSANITY. 
Nihil humanam a se alienum putat. 


' We van Frag 8 to — that until late- 
y no subject of rational inquiry was so 
completely under the influence of dciasion, 
at once unfeeling and dis ful to huma- 
nity, or so entirely absorbed as it were in 
Gothic darkness, as that of insanity. Heretu- 
fore, in contemplating the fate of those afllicted 
with this disease, who were often the nist 
ingenious and virtuous of their species, we 
have been incessantly shocked with the seif- 
ishness, the want of commiseration, and the 
brutality, which so invariably enters into its 
history ; but as light has dawned from the 
impulse ~~ to this departinent of k-.ow- 
ledge by the House of Commons, it is to be 
hoped that it will be more generally consi- 
dered and understood, and its attainment 
consequently held in higher estimation among 
men. We will take upon us to state, that it 
requires the highest professional talents to 
undertake the management of the insane ; 
and this is the opinion of the profession at 
large, who decline all intercourse with it from 
feeling that incompetency which is the result 
of their want of experience. 

The majority of medical men may practise 
the varied branches of their profession, as far 
as regards corporeal diseases, with success and 
credit to themselves ; but the same latitude 
does not, as a consequence, extend to the 
maladies of the mind. It is true that the 
knowledge of corporeal diseases constitutes 
the foundation of success in this department 
of the medical profession ; but the superstruc- 
ture that is to be added to the possession of 
the knowledge of corporeal diseases is im- 
inense, and requiring great experience, great 
mildness, and decision of ¢ ter from 
education and from nature, united to an 
understanding that is duly cultivated by an 
attentive consideration of the faculties of the 
mind, and of the means that influence these 
faculties in conducing to health and to dis- 
ease.* 5 

With these observations, we here again 





repeat, because anxious to enforce the con- 
clusions to which the leads, that 
when the human frame is by corpo- 


diseases, however inveterate in their 
character or of whatever duration, the pros- 
pect of conquering these maladies, by appro- 
priate remedies, prevails not only in the 





¢ Interdicimus et monaschis frequentia et 
familiaria colloquia cum monialibus huic mo- 
nasterio vicinis cum mulieribus reclusis, ut ita 
tollatur omnis materia suspicionis. 
MS, Cott, Jul. ii, £.159. a. 
* As advocating generally the cause of this 
class of men, as attempting to alleviate the ex- 
tent of suffering arising from this alarming and 
increasing source of human misery, we will here 
avow our opinion, that where such qualifications 
are wanting on the side of the physician, or 
the medical tendant, much mischief, 
will assuredly arise, and many will be sacrifi- 
ced to permanent insanity from such defects. 
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minds of the patients so attacked, but their 
friends are influenced by a similar mode of 


thinking ; and were any one to suggest to 
those labouring under such bodily afflictions, 


the inutility of such remedies, or to dissuade 
from their application, as almost always 
takes place in mental derangement, certainly 
such advice would be regarded as the off- 
spring of debased feeling, or charitably as- 
cribed to something like insanity. 

This method of reasoning as to the efficacy 
of the remedial process in bodily disease, is. 
at once humane and just ; and here the pa- 
tients themselves and their friends all contri- 
bute to the same end, that of restoration 
to health: but in mental diseases, our habits 
of thinking have been perverted, they have 
taken a course widely different from that 
adopted in corporeal diseases, which is so 
consistent with truth and humanity ; and this 
most erroncous estimate of insanity by me- 
dical men and others, is truly singular, when 
we reflect that the maladies of the mind are 
either directly or indirectly dependant on 
bodily derangement for their permanency. 
Our object, therefore, has been to do what 
we can to correct this injurious delusion, so 
unfortunately and so unjustly prevalent as to 
mental disease, by placing ees our readers 
the cruelties and the difficulties to which 
this order of our fellow creatures has been 
subjected, and thus to prove, from obvious 
and incontestible sources, that its obstinacy 
has not arisen from its actual nature, but 
from the treatment to which the sufferers 
have been subjected. 

Here we have no hesitation in stating, that 
insanity, whether regarded in a preventive or 
a curative — of view, is much more under 
the control of diet and of medicine than 
fever, dysentry, small-pox, measles, gout, or 
rheumatism, which have been, and which still 
continue to be the great scourges of human 
happiness, and the principal sources of de- 
struction to human life. We ask, what 
would have been the fate of those afflicted 
with such bodily diseases, had they been 
ym with the same neglect that has, with 
ew exceptions comparatively speaking, at- 
tended the maniac? The smneke pen be that 
in many cases nineteen out of twenty would 
have Fyne The corporeal stamina in 
mental derangements, when regarded through 


the medium of muscular vigour, are, gené- | 


rally speaking, not only good, but in some 
instances surprisingly increased, which shews 
that the circulation, and also the digestive 
and assimilating faculties are adequately per- 
formed, although always more or less de- 
ranged 


‘The wonderful agency of the mind over 
the body is strongly illustrated in this most 
extraordinary malady, as those impressed 
With it are certainly by no means so suscep- 
tible of the afflictions which at once torment 
and destroy the other parts of society, unless 
when gross neglect prevails. Tooth-ache, 
theumatism, dysentery, fever, are little known 
among this class of men, when well regulated.t 

+ These curious practical remarks, added to the 
fine general philosophy of the Writcr’s view of 
the subject, will we trust add to the impressiye- 
ness of the arguments a weight which we;as spe- 








When not cured, their systems are gradually 
worn out by the exhausting influence of the 
mental disease over the powers of the body, 
and they sink the victims of serous apoplexy 
or of paralysis. Local diseases excepted, we 
aflirm, that there is no corporeal malady so 
much within the reach of judicious, moral, 
and medical treatment, as insanity in its carly 
stages. The influence of diet in curing this 
disease has never been generally and fairly 
tried, which is another proof of the apathy 
that has existed as to the fate of this most 
unfortunate order of men. By a well-regu- 
lated diet the cure as oberved, will be inva- 
riably expedited, and it is by such arrange- 
ments alone that the restoration of mind can 
be rendered permanent: and here we have 
to lament that such agency, so important in 
its tendency, has seldom.or never been em- 
ployed with this view ; so that cither its im- 
portance has not been understood by medical 
men, or they have yielded to the false huma- 
nity of friends, and thus by deplorable and 
alusost criminal weakness, the patients have 
been as decidedly sacrifived as if they had 
been subjected to the most brutal treatment.t 
The treatment of mental derangement pre- 
sents three distinct characters of establish- 
ments—that of public hospitals ; that of pri- 
vate hospitals, as those supported by the pe- 
cuniary resources of the maniacs or their 
friends may be called ; and lastly, conducting 
the cure privately, through the medium of 


a detached cottage. 
We here put out of the question domestic 
treatment, which in this di is seldom 


admissible from the patient stedfastly deny- 
ing the existence of mental alienation as 
affecting himself; and hence his often ran- 
corous aversion to his immediate relatives— 
a sentiment of resentment that is not sur- 
prising, when his own reflections, which will 
not admit the presence of disease of the mind 
are duly wel’ and are contrasted with the 
measures of restraint he is necessarily obliged 
to encounter,and which areinvariably ascribed 
by him to the plots and contrivances of these 
fricnds. Our object is to advert to those 
principles which are of general application 


culators, could not expect from the public. | In- 
om eee humanity’s — we rejoice to find 
{ ese e-says luced a stro 
sensation. Lp . ” 

t The accompanying extract of an account 
rendered from an insane establishment, to the 
friends of a lady confined therein, will place this 
in a remarkable point of view. 





Los d. 
Scgars, pipes and snuff .......... 5 18 11 
Wine, porter, and spirits, 3 weeks 5 0 0 
Wine, from 12th May 1819 to 15th 
Marck. 1820 .......... evedsy 9B @-0 
Spirits, 5s. 3d. per week, 44 w 11110 
Ale and porter, one pint per day.... 3170 
54 10 11 





She is only thirty-six years of age ; and considered 
incurable at the establishment in question, and 
certainly such indulgence will render such prog- 
nosis infallible, as her insanity without the in- 
terposition of a miracle, must,under such|manage- 
ment, increase—from drunkenness being added 
to mental discase, 
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and may be generally understood, leaving 
to the discernment of those in attendance 
the selection of such cases as call for devia- 
tion. ‘These three varieties of arrangements 
have each their recommendations ; and we 
may observe, that the advantages of the for- 
mer two principally arise from the facilities 
which they give to the prosecution of the 
eure of those who are deranged in mind, on 
less expensive principles than the cottage 
system will admit of. But assuredly, when 
otherwise considered, these establishments 
are attended with many circumstances which 
must be in the highest degree revolting to 
the feelings of maniacs, in condueting the 
restoration of their minds; and which will be 
severely felt by all, but particularly by fe- 
males during their lucid intervals, and the 
periods: of their convalescence : and besides 
the distracting scencs that inevitably must be 
encountered at such institutions, the very 
idea of having been confined in a madhouse, 
and exposed to vulgar observation, is not only 
harrassing to the individuals afflicted and 
so treated, but must also be painful to their 
relatives who possess a proper sense of cha- 
racter, aud ie are endowed with just feel- 
ings and affections; and we consequently 
think that where it can be done, these 
painful circumstances ought to be obviated. 
The experiment of private treatment in a 
detached cottage with a suitable garden for 
exercise, is therefore certainly due on every 
principle of justice and humanity, to those 
afflicted with mental disease whose circum- 
stances are affluent, and therefore competent 
to this mode of cure ; as by this means the 
mind of the maniac which is -generally 
stamped with a high degree of sensibility, 
will avoid scenes of such a nature as must, 
in many instances, have laid the foundation 
of an incurable malady. The distinction be- 
tween wholesome restraint, which becomes 
at times necessary under all modes of ac- 
commodating and treating the deranged in 
mind, and that springing from the want of 
living force in the character of respectable 
attendants, is indeed vast. To illustrate these 
important considerations, aad to show what 
we conceive the maniacis entitled to under tha 
circumstances to which we have adverted, we 
shall suppose a man of fortune and of hi 
sensibility, afflicted with bodily disease, (le- 
rosy for example) that renders his separation 
om his friends necessary. Let us further 
suppose, that hospitals exist for its cure, 
founded on public beneficence, as well as 
others, supported by the pecuniary resources 
of the patients theinselves or their relatives, 
and open to all varieties of moral character 
and disease, who.can pay the stipulated sum 
demanded for admission. We here ask, would 
the patient so afilicted have recourse to either 
of these establishments for his cure, where he 
must necessarily be compelled to witness the 
disorder in more aggravated forms than his 
own; and where his mind could have no 
repose, but be incessantly tormented with the 
exposure of the miseries of others as well as 
his own? ‘Let us carry our illustration still 
further, by supposing that his relations, 
or strangers, during the existence of 
this bodily disease, the command of his pro- 











perty and the dis of his ; would 
not these individuals, by enforcing hospital 
~ treatment, draw down on themselves the 
most marked indignation of all possessed 
of the sense of humanity, aware of the pos- 
sibility of cure with more delicacy and in- 
creased certainty by private means ? 

This exposure has been too often the fate 
of the dera 3 and that so many should 
have regained the full powers of their minds 
under all these disadvantages, must be ad- 
mitted, as a proof of the highly curable 
nature of this malady.+ 

At these general receptacles, the afflicted 

ient must witness, even where the utmost 

umanity is practised, the varied ebullitiuns 
of the complaint in others, with the concomi- 
tant coercions, besides other painful inflic- 
tions ; and to shew their influence, we may 
state, that when the disposition to in- 
sanity exists, the individuals so predisposed 
sho not allow themselves to witness 
such scenes, as they are likely to evolve the 
disease ; and some examples of this nature 
are sail to have occurred among medical 
men. When these transient visits afflict so 
deeply, what will not their constant action 
do, in permanently establishing the malady 
among those already afflicted? By conduct- 
ing the cure in a detached cottage, the patient 
comes distinctly before the eyes of his phy- 
sician, and his disorder will appear in its true 
form, without an aggravating alloy from the 
mind of the deranged being, tormented by 
the saturation of miseries, the invariable at- 
tendant of a madhouse. 

The number of patients, the object of the 
physician’s care, must on the cottage sys- 
tem be limited ; and this constitutes another 
advantage, by giving ample leisure for an 
attentive consideration of their respective 
cases. The evils flowing from general prin- 
ciples, without a careful review of the par- 
ticulars accompanying each case, must always 
be great, and offer serious obstacles to a 
cure. 

These evils were felt, even where talents 
of the highest order conducted and presided 
over the medical department ; and are suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the examinations before 
the enquiry into the state of madhouses by a 
Committee of the House of Commons. The 


+ The principle of destiny, which attaches to 
the among the Turks, has destroyed 
numbers beyond all powers of calculation. In 
eur own try, Divine vengeance was not 
long ago supposed to have originated the venereal 
disease ; its relief was therefore not attempted, 
and the victims were left to rot alive on some 
island or remote spot, abandoned by friends 
and coanections. 

During the reign of Charles the First, many 
were tried, condemned, and burnt as witches. 
These most horrid instances of persecuting a 
phantom as a ity, in short, of mental de- 
rangement, among men who (as maniacs gene- 
rally are,) were penetrated with a high opinion 
of own wisdom and discernment, are amply 
pee eg ge antag tenting for the 
maniac, w oberrations in many instances, 
are neither so remarkable, so mischjevous, nor 
so deplorable. We have fees a these delu- 
sions ; but many remain, of which posterity will 
judge.--Ep. ‘ 
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requisite attention to diet, to cleanliness, to 
ventilation, and dress, is in a great measure 
impossible where so many are assembled. 
We are certain, that where inclination and 
the means co-exist,-on the side of the pa- 
tient or of his friends, for following the third 
plan, the minds of many may be saved that 
will otherwise be lost by putting them into 
a madhouse, where the general occurrences 
are eercms to distract the. strongest 
mind. 

In 17, 18, and 19 cases out of twenty of the 
excited forms of the disease, the mind will 
be found not utterly lost ; its powers are as 
it were eclipsed, and to he restored by judi- 
cious medical and moral treatment. The 
ancients appear to have been more successful 
in the treatment of insanity than the mo- 
derns; and this success probably arose, 
from directing their attention almost solely 
to the body during its treatment. We of the 
present day are inclined to regard their pa- 
thology as not consonant to sound and cor- 
rect observation; yet their means of cure so 
deduced, and founded on the varied morbid 
changes which the blood and bile were sup- 
posed to have undergone, led them often to 
experience the highest enjoyment that can 
attend the exercise of the medical profession, 
in restoring their patients to society, to their 
friends, and to the numerous pleasures of so- 
cial happiness. Their speculations as to the 
cause 6f all maladies, always held some mate- 
rial object and diseased change of structure be- 
fore their minds, and which was to be reine- 
died by active evacuation. They did not 
derange themselves by the abuse of meta- 
physics, in attempting the cure of their pa- 
tients *. 
a 


LITERATURE& LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


We have received an official Report of the 
state of public schools in the Netherlands, 
during 1819, which was presented to the 
second Chamber of the States-general on 
the 20th ult. 


* The influencing the mind of the maniac, is 
indeed of high moment; but this is neither to 
be accomplished by fear, by raillery, nor by 
reasoning. 

The maniac, from the very constitution and 
nature of his disease, is a suspicious being, fond 
of cross purposes; and therefore, the great 
consideration for the physician is to imper- 
ceptibly direct the attention and stream of 
thought of the deranged to freslr objects. In 
health, there is invariahly a coincidence between 
the intellectaal operations and those organs of 
the body conducing to a sound state of mind; 
and we are also of ame that the converse 
mode of estimating this intricate question will 
hold good; when these organs, so essential to 
sound jadgment suffer, the mental operations 
will encounter a diseased change ; or when the 
mind influencing these organs is deranged, such 
organisation will undergo a morbid coincidence 
of action. 

It is from this view of the malady, which 
l embraces the judicious employment of exercise 
of both mind and body, of medical and moral 
means, that success has, we know, arisen.—-EpD. 











From this Report, it appears, that in the 
Latin schools and callegas, the number of 
pupils is rapidly augmenting. In 1817, 
their number was estimated at 1000, and it 
now amounts to 1200. The schools in the 
southern provinces, which are divided into 
lyceums and colleges, contained in the year 
1813, 2750 pupils ; the same establishments 
are now attended by upwards of 3800 
pupils. A few years back, the study of the 
Greek languages was almost entirely ne- 
glected in the southern provinces; but at 
present it is taught in almost every college, 
and in most of them an admirable plan of 
tuition is adopted. Mathematical instruec- 
tion is in general attended with the best suc- 
cess ; but the regular. teaching of ancient 
geography, ancient history, and mythology, 
ess generally diffused, 

At Ghent, the first stone of a new uni- 
versity has been laid. At Leyden, a building 
has been begun for the same object ; and at 
Liege, the Regency has granted a piece of 
ground for the esiablishment of a botanical 
— The celebrated cabinet of natural 

istory, which helonged to the late professor 
Brugmans, has been purchased for the Uni- 
versity of Leyden; and the universities of 
Louvaine, Liege, and Ghent, have obtained 
collections of mineralogy, natural history, in- 
struments, &c. 

The number of students has also con- 
siderably increased this year. At the be- 

ining of November, there were 254 at 

uvain, 381 at Liege, 201 at Ghent, 315 at 
Leiden, 205 at Utrecht, and 215 at Gro- 
ningen. 

A numerous meeting took place at Brus- 
sels, on the 20th of May, to celebrate the 
opening of a new public school of mutual 
instruction. 








ARTS.AND SCIENCES. 


Cure for Fever.—We learn from the 7th 
Number of the Isis, that the good effects of 
the newly discovered remedy, the chinininha, 
or unnona febrifuga in fevers, and especially 
intermittent fevers,thave been fully confirmed 
by the experiments, not only of the phy- 
sicians appointed for the purpose by the 
Royal Medical Society at Madrid, but also 
of others. The powder, given in doses of 
1 scruple to half a dram every 3 hours, has 
checked the fever, and wholly cured inter- 
mittents of some months standing; which 
had resisted the Peruvian bark and other 
approved remedies. It is added, that the only 

uine chinininha root is oe of i. 

t. Ring, apothecary, at , in th 
street Meson de Parades; and the public 
are warned of adulterations which have taken 

lace in other expensive medicines discovered 

y Dr. A. Ring, and Dr, Joseph Pavon, bo- 
tanists with the expedition in Peru and Chili 
in South America. 


———— 





HYDROPHOBIA. 

In consequence of a petition from Mr. 
Francis William Sieber, (of whom we have 
had occasion to speak in the Literary 
Gazette,) respecting the discovery of ¢ cw 
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“the hydrophobia, his Majesty the Em- 
pe ey ignified to him that 





has 8 

has been pleased to t him for life an 
oniel eon of 500 florins ; the half to 
be continued to his lawful wife after his 
death, in case he makes known any certain 
remedy, or any certain mode of cure for the 
hydrophobia, caused by the bite of a mad 
dog. This pension is to commence as soon 
as the efficacy of the means proposed shall 
be shewn to be proved by experiments mnade 
in his Majesty’s dominions. 





ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

Contrary to the calculations of most of the 
astronomers, the late eclipse of the sun was 
annular at Florence for the space ef 1/ 
44", The end of the eclipse took place in 
that city at 44 267 6, that is, to 34” after 
the moment predicted by the astronomer Car- 
fini; and 28 after that fixed by Professor 
Linari. Baron Zach, who observed the 
eclipse at Bologna, will shortly publish his 
observations on the circumstances which ac- 
companied this phenomenon. These obser- 
vations are expected to be highly interesting, 
with respect both to astronomy and geo- 
graphy. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[By Correspondents.] 
TO A SISTER IN INDIA. 


On the Anniversary of her Wedding Day. 
We are met to hail the return of a day, 
Which seal’d a belov’d one’s doom ; 
Tt should claim a cheerful and sportive lay— 
But mine will be tinged with gloom. 
There is wanting one to the social throng— 
How can we smile and be gay, 
She who inspires should join the song— 
And oh ! she is far away. 


And sighs must mix with each lighter sound, 
For they cannot be hushed at will, 
Nor can we forget that the pledge which goes 


round, 
Is the health of the absent still. 


Did we think, when in childhood’s happy da 
We talk’d of the days to come, oe 


That thy heart and hand should be given awa 
To exile thee from thy home. " . 


Could we oun that a stranger would claim thy 
ni 


Away from each early friend ; 
That thy faith should be pledged in a distant 


When our pray’rs alone could blend. 

But now to our home to wish thee nigh 

Were to break a heart so fond, v4 

And I dare not wish to dissolve that tie 

Which has loosen'’d each infant bond. 

For I feel ’tis a tie all others above 

Couldst thou wish the same for me} 

Couldst thou seek to part me from him I love, 

I could scarcely pardon thee. 

Ah! would I could lose each lingering ing da 

Rob ee of its tear, « 

Dream iod of absence 

Aad wake anf Ged'deer bose wey» 
Oct. 24th, 1820, OLaRa. 


IMPROMPTU, 

A gentleman whose promptness at impromptu ren- 
ders him the delight and aversion of all his friends, 
was baited the other day in a literary society for 
a specimen of his talent. The conversation had, 
as usual, run upon the proceedings in the House 
of Lords; and the person suggesting the theme 
observed, that it had once been wittily said by a 
wit under similar circumstances, tu whim ** the 
king”? was proposed, that the king was no sub- 

ject, he therefure gave ‘* the queen.’’ Upon this the 
party immediately wrote 

From pseudo scholars and a factious press, 

For months I’ve nothing heard, nor nothing 


seen 
But one stale topic; which makes me confess, 
The first and chief of subjects is THE QUEEN. 





TRANSLATION 
Of the French Impromptu ‘‘ Grande Peur, grande 
Joie ;’’ which appeared in the Literary Gazetie 
of October 21. 
The cannon !—count them.—One—let no man 


speak ! 
Two—listen'!—Zhree—ten more, and pitying 
heaven 
Hath saved our country.—Four—a SON we seek : 


Five—Six—how every heart is beating !—Seven— 
God give us comfort !~—-Eight—this dread sus- 
nse !— 
Ninein thy mercy—TZen—great Providence, 
Fulfil a loyal people’s prayer—Eleven— 
And bid upon our sky a bright dawn break !— 
Twelve—terrible pause !—THIRTEEN—France, 
weep no more !— 
The Prince a fiend had slain, an angel doth 
restore. 
EDMUND L, SWIFT. 





A word to the wise. 
Woe to the fool who keeps his brains 
In travail with a scribbler’s pains. 
Still deeper woe to him whose life 
Crouches beneath a talking wife. 
But save me from his days and nights 
Whose wife, in fate’s last malice, writes, 
No matter for his wants or wishes, 
My lady’s deep in other dishes. 
Has she on earth a wandering cousin 
(If Scotch she has them b teed dozen), 
And not a wind blowsearth around 
But brings some news of hanged or drowned. 
The house may tumble through the windows, 
While she is scribbling to the Hindoos. 
’Tis all the same, or lov’d, or hated, 
A dotard ten removes related, 
A half cast aunt, a pretty sister— 
The Nine are summoned to assist her. 
Though modern bards can write their fill, 
Without much trouble to the Hid ; 
Alike to her, birth, death, or marriage, 
Her muse alone knows no miscarriage, 
And as the annual day returns, 
Again her brain prolific burns. 
Not one of them can wed or die, 
But off goes Ode or Elegy. 
Her quill trickles smile or tear, 


If to 
No dinner till the stanza's penn’d. 

In vain the cook below is roasting, 

The butler idly round you coasting ; 

In vain your guest sits making faces 

In hunger’s most approved grimaces ; = 
In vain you grumble, sulk; aud ring 
My lady’s at the muses’ spring. 





Just wrapped in all Parnassus’ vapours, 






Her stays unlaced, her hair in papers; 
Five fathom deep in versifying, 
Her ruff and ringlets by her lying, 
The world's great business must stand still 
While Sappho flourishes her quill. 

SOC BATES. 





Imitation of Horace, Epist. 20, Lib. 1. 
* Vertumnum, Janumque liber,” &c. 





How is’t my Book, you turn your eye, 
Towards Murray’s shop so wistfully, 
That there for public sale displayed, 

In Davison’s best type arrayed, 

And bound in Russia, marble-edged, 
You may no more be idly wedged 
‘Mong musty manuscripts, nor lie 

In modest, dull obscurity ;— 

Repining that you’re shewn to few, 
And ly of the common view ?— 
Oh stay !—'twas not for this that I 
Conceiv’d and brought thee forth !—Well! fiy 
Where folly leads thee—but, beware, 
There's no retreating when you're there. 
*¢ Ambitious fool! for this to long!” 
Will be the burden of your song, 
When critic’s carp, and reader’s tire, 
And thou shalt seek, nor find, a buyer! 
Yet, if my heart forebodes a-right, 
(Unwarped by any angry spite) 

You perhaps may linger on the town 
Till youth and novelty are flown, 

To vulgar eyes ignobly doom’d,— 

By cach coarse barrow-woman thumb’d, 
Or feed the bookworm and the moth, 
Reposed for aye in unknown sloth. 
Then I (thy monitor in vain) 

Shall mock and ridicule thy pain, 

As one who could not move his ass 

To wind along a mountain's pass, 

So thrust him headlong down the hill— 
Who'd save an ass against his will? 
Each stuttering old pedantic fool 

Shall introduce thee in his school ; 
Each village mistress seize on thee, 

To teach the clowns their A BC. 

But if beneath the arbour’s shade 

To higher audience thou art read,— 
Then tell them, that though lowly born 
I would not on the great man fawn ; 
Tho’ from the sparrow’s nest I spring, 

I mount upon the ’s wing. 

Make no detraction from my birth, 
But add as much to grace my worth ; 
In time of trouble or of ease, 

Thebest and wisest I could please ; 
That Milman, Scott, and gentle Moore 
To me have ever op’d their door ; 

My stature—somewhat short; my hair 
Grown prematurely grey with care ; 

I bear the sun’s most frugal beam, 

Or joy beneath his brightest gleam ; 
Am quick to ire —as quickly mild, 

And tractable as child ;— 

Should the more curious seek to learn 
How long this frame of mine has worn, 


Why say—(as far as I remember) 
I’m near my th December— 
And first saw light upon the day 


When old George his sway. 
Oct. Leuk bis PL 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


| THE EDITOR’s COOK! 
The increasing of the age has been, 








as it ought, bitterly iuveighed against by eco- 
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nomists, moralists, and divines—in pamph- 
lets, books, and sermons. It never, how- 
ever, was more shockingly exposed than by 
the confession of the fact: which forms our 
top line. An Editor of a Literary Journal 
te have a.cook! 


Rastra ct sarcula tantum assueti coquere. 


The crime is monstrous, but like other crimes 
it has brought its. punishment; and while 
we confess the heinous sin, we have to throw 
ourselves onthe clemency of our readers for 
the disaster it has occasioned. In our last 
Number we advertised them, that in this 
publication we should commence a series of 
original letters from Paris, giving an account 
of all the helles lettres, transactions, &c. in 
that lively metropolis. We had the first and 
second epistles in our hand at the time our 
promise was given; but lo! the cook (Popi- 
naria, whom thay the furies fricass¢e) having 
found on our study floor, with which she 
had so little business that we wish it had been 
a thrashing floor for her sake, a sheet of 
paper in your cramped French hand, pre- 
sumed that. it was as unintelligible and use- 
Jess to all the world as it was to herself. In 
brief, the day. was raw, our fire was low, the 
slut compassionate ; and, oh miserable’ ca- 





tastrophe! those pages with which we pro-. 


jected to illumine and delight our kind 
readers, were devoted to light the wood and 
relume the blaze of our expiring grate. We 
have written to the capital of France to have 
the loss repaired ; and if the Duke of Bor- 
sleaux’s cawdle, cradle, and cackle, do not 
utterly engross the entire mind of France, 
we may expect that so grave and distressing 
an accident will obtain the earliest possible 
remedy. 





CHESTERFIELDIAN INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
‘CHESS PLAYERS. 


There is not an act in life that can be well 
performed without confidence : the presump- 
tion that we shall succeed in our moiocaking: 
carries ua far towards the accomplishments 
and.imparts a chivalric grace even to defeat. 
At chess this quality is essential. Sit down 
with an air of insolent superiority, which 
will daunt and discompose your antagonist ; 
it will also fill the bye-standers with a high 
sense of your merits, the majority of 
whom may not stay to witness your defeat ; 
and if they do—courage is a quality that al- 
ways entitles a man to respect. 

Get the first move by assumption or 
finesse : it is the only part of this game that 
admits of chance, arid consequently permits 
of cheating; the ty, therefore, 
pe once presented, should not be neglect- 


a player of genius. 

_, adly. Bias out the ki 8 pawn two steps ; 
it is customary, and will show that you un- 
derstand the rules of the game. After a 
man has demonstrated that he is acquainted 
with rules and customs, he may neglect or 
transgress “them with imp : the world 
blames us not for doing what is wrong, but 
for not knowing what is right. 

4thly. Having thus far advanced this 
pawn, leave him to his fate ; itis thus that the 
greatest men deal with their children, and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





why 








you take more pains about a 
worthless than they do concerning the 
inheritors of their wealth and titles, who 
push their offspring like isolated pawns into 
the world, and trust to the obliquity of their 
movements for their suecess and promotion 
in life. Grovelling. players apply their in- 
genuity to the support of their pawns ; but 
it shows a little mind to be solicitous about 
little matters.— Pray you avoid it.” 

Stlly. Play out your pieces with the utmost 
dispatch; and remembernothing imposes more 
on the world than a shew of independence ; 
therefore let them stand by theirown merits, 
and lend them no. mutual support: the very 
word conveys a sense of weakness, which a 
wise man will be slow to admit, much more 
to publish. 

Othly. Should the fall of a piece be inevit- 
able, permit no symptoms of embarrassment, 
or thought, as'\it is commonly called, to es- 
cape you, but philosophically wait the event, 
and when it happens, clamour out, ‘ an over- 
sight and exclaim against the dirty advan- 
tage. Should your opponent propose to give 
hack the last move, the piece being in a pos- 
ture of irremediable jeopardy, decline the 
offer with contempt, mingled with insolent 
defiance; and express a modest conviction that 
superior skill will yet be more than a match 
for numbers, though aided by all the mean ad- 
vantages of which he may be pleased to avail 
himself, Nothing renders a man more 
amiable or interesting in the eyes of the fair 
sex than ill usage, which neither affects his 
purse nor his honour : indignation, however 
misplaced, is becoming; and provided you 
express your indignant feelings with grace 
~ spirit, the world will not scrutinize the 
propriety of your anger: —tlius, instead 
of winning a game of chess, you may engage 
the esteem of persons of worth—and a pal- 
try triumph gives place to a nobler ambition. 

7thly. Should your foe’s Queen find her 
way inté your quarters, and be surrounded 
bed cut off by your pieces, by no means 
urge her to despair—there is no knowing 
what that might prompt ; but remember to 
“* build a golden bridge for a retreating ene- 
my”’—let C escape. I have known Queens 
who, thus. pressed, have by a sudden effort 
perplexed the schemes and corifounded the 
movements: of kings, bishops, and rooks— 
in no wise let yours do so; reflect that 
nothing better becomes the sex than a _re- 
served and unobtrusive carriage. I would 
have your morality shine even in a game, 
especially in one that is never played for 
money ; therefore give the Queen a private 
and retired station on the board, or place 
her before the king, where, being enfi 
by arook, she mag fall in the face of day, a 
pattern of conjugal virtue and recy 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garvey. The Stranger, acted 
on Friday, introduced a young lady to the 
metropolitan public as Mrs. Haller, and Mr. 
C. Kemble as the Stranger, for the first time. 
The debutante made a bad choice of part to 
begin with. Whatever are the demerits of 





AND 


the German drama ease is uv of its striki 
properties ; and however improbable the in- 
cidents and situations often are, stro 
sion and bursts of nature almost always dis. 
tinguish the characters. The artifices do not 
lie so much in the dialogue and action, as in 
the division and management of the scenes; 
and men, women, and children are generally 
saying and doing what is appropriate under 
their circumstances, when the fall of the 
curtain or some other coup de theatre reminds 
us: of the author’s art and the tricks of dra- 
matic representation. Now the various ex- 
pressions of ease, passion, and nature, present 
‘at all times the greatest difficulties to a per- 
former ; and that which the highest abilities, 
aided by long study, practice, and self-pos- 
session can hardly achieve, is not to be ex- 
pected from the alarm, novelty, and restraint 
of a first appearance. Accordingly we found 
the new Mrs, Haller declamatory and artifi- 
cial, instead of being passionate and natural. 
She spoke in an assumed hollow sepulchral 
voice (an imitation of the worst quality of 
Miss O’Neil after the tutoring of London 
deteriorated her acting) ; and we did not hear 
half a dozen of sentences delivered in her real 
tone. A stiff furbelowed muslin gown super- 
added the outward appearance of formality ; 
and with scarcely an exception, the whole 
performance suffered mortal injury from the 
causes which we have assigned. The young 
lady would have done her talents more justice, 
and been more likely to succeed, had she at- 
tempted one of the more usual casts of tragic 
heroine.. Her figure seemed to be good, but 
her countenance deficient in intelligence. In 
a few passages, where she forgot the simu- 
lation of voice and the necessity for keeping 
the muslin go:vn in its protrusive position un- 
rumpled behind, she displayed tolerable 
powers ; but none to induce a belief that the 
great blank which is wanted to be filled up 
on the stage by the coming forth of a first- 
rate female tragedian has yet any chance of 
being supplied. Mr. C. Kemble moulted no 
feather in his cap of fame by his persona- 
tion of the Stranger. His model was evidently 
his brother—a nobler one he -could not-take, 
and it is no mean praise to say that he very 
frequently elicited the finest resemblance. 
Upon the whole it was not so spirituelle as 
Mr. J. Kemble’s; but where energy ant, 
force were wanted, nothing could be more 
effectual. The glimpses of feeling which 
flicker through the gloom of misanthropy 
were often happily marked (in the meeting 
with Steinfort for instance), and the general 
traits of mingled feeling and morbid discon- 
tentedness were impressively, and occasion-. 
ally very nicely delineated. The moral of 
the play is bad and dangerous ; the apologies 
for crimé are contradicted by its conse- 
uences, and guilt is made so amiable that it 
throws virtue into the back ground. We 
should not be sorry were the Stranger for 
ever banished from the boards. 

A Race for a Wife.—Mr. Morton has 
adapted this extravagant bagatelle from: the 
French Le Premier Venu: but either with 
so little skill, or sach bad , as to 
afford no ground for the Race portato lo 
run. It is a poor piece of workmanship, 
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has not variety enough even for a farce. A 
sporting baronet (Blanchard) takes the wise 
resolution of marrying his daughter (Miss 
Beaumont) to one of two Captains (Jones 
and Abbot) who starting fair from their quar- 
ters shall arrive first at his mansion. The 
contrivances and jostling of the rivals in this 
exploit, aggravated by the stratagems of 
their common servant (Liston), constitute 
the whole machinery ; and from the beginning 
to the end, it is merely a repetition of the 
same principle, and almost of the same in- 
cidents. No interest is raised, and there is 
very little fun to laugh at, though the per- 
formers did all they could, and those we have 
mentioned, as the public well knows, can do 
much with very scanty opportunities. Miss 
Love made her first curtsey at this house in 
a simple character, Phoebe ; and was received 
inthe kindest manner. Master Longhurst 
sung a delicious little melody “ Fly all away,” 
which needs but to be published to become 
an extremely popular air. 


[Since writing this, we observe the farce is 
defunct: it is hard upon us that we dare hardly 
(now a days) write a dramatic CRITIQUE early 
in the week, without imminent peril of having it, 
before the end, converted into an EPITAPH—— 
“* Sic transit Gloria. pegmatis.’’) 

1 ER eee RR 


VARIETIES, 


A collection of rare animals has lately been 
landed at Marseilles, fur the Menagerie at 
Paris. Among them are four crocodiles 
from three to four feet long, an.ostrich of 
(alam, and a beautiful marine tiger (tigre 
marin), the only one in Europe. 

Antiquarian researches. aM. Cousinery 
formerly Consul of France in Turkey, is re- 
ported to be on the point of undertaking a 
journey into Lower Asia, which will be 
highly important to the Arts. His intention 
is to study the antiquities of that country, 
and to cause excavations to be made among 
the ruins of the ancient Magnesia, on the 
— of the Meander, from Nes * it is hoped 
that many interesting arc’ ical disco- 
THE CASTLE OF MARIENBURG IN PRUSSIA. 

The Castle of Marienburg was built by 
the Knights of the Teutonic order, in the 
time of their prosperity. This splendid and 
remarkable edifice had suffered severely, not 
so much by the injuries of time, as by gross 
negligence, and by being rect 8 
ployed for the most common purposes. The 
French, if we are rightly informed, used it 
ora ine, and even converted part of 
it into stabling for their cavalry. As soon, 
however, as the Prussian monarchy regained 
its inde ce, it was resolved to restore 
this no ~ sonmment of antiquity to. its 
ristine our,and considerable progress 
bs en made in _— a 
proceed to ir of the 
Statue of the Virgin, which is | faced outside 
of the church. It. is 25. feet 4 inches high, 
and that of the infant Jesus is nearly 6 feet. 
It isin a niche of blue and gold, formed of 
mosaic work, as well as the statue. It is a 
work unique in its kind, mosaics being ge- 
nerally flat surfaces. It has stood for three 
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hundred years in the open air without being 
spoiled, and has still lustre. ‘The’ mosaic 
work is composed of pieces of glass an inch 
square, cut in the form, of a wedge, and a 
plate of gold is laid on them. 

Two diarfs—A wan. anda woman, na- 
tives of Lapland, have arrived at Grenoble : 
the man, 42 years old, is 3 feet 1 inch in 
height; the woman, his sister, aged 52, is 
2 feet 11 inches. high: they are both very 
well made, and speak the Italian language 
with great fluency. 

ITALIAN DIALECTS.—At the present mo- 
ment, when the subject possesses extra-or- 
dinary public interest, we copy from the 
Oxford Herald the following speciinens of the 
three principa! Italian dialects; those spoken 
at Genoa, at Milan, andat Venice. They differ 
from the real Italian (spoken by the well- 
educated) so much, that they might be re- 
garded as very different languages. The spe- 
cimens consist of the Lord’s Prayer, extracted 
from that learned work of Adelung, of which 
an account was given in a late Literary 
Gazette.—The proper Italian is as follows :— 

Padre nostro, che sei ne’ cieli, sia santifi- 
cato il tuo nome ; il tuo regno venga ; la tua 
volunta sia fatta in terra, come in cielo; dacci 
oggi il nostro pane quotidiano; e rimettici 
i nostri debiti, come noi ancora li rimettiamo 
@ nostri debitori ; e non c’indurre in.tenta- 
zione; ma liberaci dal male-—Amen. 

GENOA.—Poe nostro, che sei nei ze, u 
vostro nome seja santificao ; vegna u vostro 
regno ; si faca u vostra voente, come in ze, 
cosi in terra; u ne nostro quotidiano 
deemé anche; e perdone a nui.i nostri debiti, 
come nui perdonemo i nestri debitui; e no 
ci lascié cadd ne tentaziuin; ma liberateci da 
ma.—Amen. 

MILAN.—Padri nes, che sei ne’ cieli, cas 
sia santificau tuo nom; cas viegna il tuo 
Reg; cas faghiasi la tua volonti, com in 
ciel, cosi in terra; n nes di ogni di denel 
inki; e rimet a noi i nes debet, come noia 
nes debitor faghium; enon ec lasd cascd 
mighia in tentazion ; ma. liberen dal male.— 
Amen. 

VENICcE.—Pare nostro, che si nel zielo, sia 
santifich el nome tuo; vegna el regno tuo; 
sia fatta la volantd tua, siccome in zielo, cosi 
in terra ; el pane nostro quotidiano dene ozi ; 
e rimettia nu i nostri debiti siccome nu li 
rimettemo @ nostri debitori ; e non ne induci 
in__tentazione; ma liberene dal male.— 
men. 

The language of Como and Bergamo is 
Ps cag as being the worst Patois in all 
taly. : 
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OCTOBER, 1820. 
Thursday, 19 —»Thermometer from.39 to;52. 
Barometer from 29, 48 to 29, 39. 
Wind W. 1.—Morning fair, with sunshine ; 
~ rest of the day cloudy,with rain in the even- 
ng. 


Rain fallen ,125 of aninch. 
Friday, 20 — Thermometer from 36 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 08 to 29, 20. 
Wind S. W. 2,—Clonds generally passing, 
with rain in the evening. 
Rain fallen ,175 of an inch, 
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Saturday, 21—Thermometer from 40 to 52. 
: Barometer from 29, 48 to 29, 72.. 
Wind S. W. 1, and-2.—Clouds- passing du- 
ring the morning; the rest of the day clear. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Sunday , 22—Thermometer from 32 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 20 to 28, 88, 
Wind 'S. W. 4, and S, 1.—Generally raining ; 
till noon ; afternoon and evening changeable. 
Rain fallen ,05 ofan inch, 
Monday, 23—Thermometer from 41 to 53. 
Barometer from’ 29, 20 to 29, 322 

Wind W..2, and S.. W.3, and. §.—Generally: 

cloudy ; rain at times, 
Rain fallen.,35 of an inch. 

Tuesday, 24+-'Thermometer from.40 to 50. 
Batometer from 29,09 to 29, 884. 

Wind S. W. §.—Afternoon clear, the rest of 
the day cloudy and showery. 

Rain fallen ,125 ‘of an inch. 

Wednesday, 25—Thermometer from 37 to 52. 

Barometer from 29, 16 to 29) 4%. 

Wind W. 2, and § —Middle of the day clear;; 
morning and evening cloudy, 

Rain fallen ,35 of an inch. 

On Tuesday 31st, at 52 minutes, 22 secondé. 
after 7 o'clock, the 2nd. Satellite of Jupiter wiiki 
emerge from an eclipse. 

On Wednesday November the 1s*, at 42 mi- 
nutes, 2) seconds after 7 o’clock, the lstSatel- 
lite of Jupiter will emerge from an eclipse. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
erence te en Rn mae 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The: compositions. from. Huddersfield. (sent: by Be 
B—) seem to-have little to recommend them. 
except the distress of the writer, to which, we 
should be happy to administer some slight relief, 
though we do not feel justified in inserting the. 
verses, 

#,* Circumstances, induce us to postpone the com- 
mencement of the. serics of papers to be ealied 
The. Shadow, till. the new. year. For that 
period we have stored several communications. 
Jf Satan pleases to keep-his werd for once, and 
send his second Epistle, his corrcspondence shall 
appear separately in the interim. 

Any one in want of a ton of bal poetry, muety 
have it for the price of the paper as waste, at 
the Literary. Gazette Office, 362, Strand. A 
nearly equal quantity of inferior prose, on the 
same terms. 

N.B: 4s there are so many persons who like to write 
such things, there may be persons who like to 
read them: if any such incline to purchase, 
we shall expect an advance of 1% per cent. ad 
valorem ; and the following sample of the wares, 
may be relied on,..as, literally, the conclusion. of 
a long poem. received this week upon the. theme, 
‘* Yours sincerely,” at the bottom. of .a tady’s 
letter. 

What then can I,, while o’ermy morn.of life 

Dull clouded winter holds her surly reign, 

And cank’ring cares and fears increase the strife 

My straighten’d wishes in my soul maintain, . 

What then can I, the words yet doubly sweet 

Had met those eyes, vanny peers you, 

Tho’ from thy lips themselves,love’s fav’ rite seat, 

I'd caught the words fresh with their balmy dew. 

Then Juliet, tho’ most.tenderly, sincerely, 

bend the knee, 








If, as she ought, fortune would act fairly, 
And change as I could.wish my destiny ; 
But as it is, heart broken I recline— 

Old Romeo's fortune it was bliss to mine? 
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